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Asstract: Dr. Osty, in two successive issues of the Revue Métapsychique, gives 

detailed accounts of seven séances given by M. Ludwig Kahn, and attended by Osty, 

Richet, and numerous other scholars and psychic researchers. Kahn’s psychic faculty 

2131 is one of eryptesthesia, and manifests itself in the reading of short passages written 

on slips of paper by those present, folded, and held securely from possibility of 

95.85 Kahn’s normal perception. The steps by which this security was gradually built up 

are given emphasis by the translator’s footnotes, and from the same source is ap- 

pended an introductory discussion of the sleight-of-hand process known as “ pellet- 

Lex- switching,” which shows what must be prevented in order to arrive at assurance of 

void genuine cryptesthesia in a case like this one. The seven sittings led to the presenta- 

well tion, in all, of 47 billets to Kahn. Of these, he read 38 with absolute precision; 2 

1 the he had exact after making a minor correction in a single word; 5 carried minor 

errors of a letter or a word; 1 carried such an error, which Kahn corrected without 

getting it right; and 1 was read correctly in large part, but left unfinished to a 

; degree that entitles it to be ranked only as a semi-success. The various séances 

Psy- brought out numerous episodes of extraordinary interest, which cannot be covered 
other than in the full text. 


rer.” 
_ Dr. Osty’s article on which this one is based goes more fully than 
; the we need follow him, into M. Ludwig Kahn’s carly attempts to demon- 
eatly 


strate to various investigators the gift which he claims to possess. 


3 
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This angle of the case is thoroughly covered by Prof. Dr. Max 
Schottelius; his article, originally appearing in Kosmos (Stuttgart) 
was reproduced in Annales des Sciences P’sychiques, March, 1914. 
His conclusion at once summarizes his own findings and indicates the 
type of cryptesthesia involved in M. Kahn’s case: “ We establish that 
a man has been able to read, without direct recourse to the corporeal 
eyes, the contents of billets folded several times and held in the hands 
of the observers. On some occasions the very significance of the content 
has been incomprehensible to him, as when the ‘text has dealt with 
mathematical formulac, foreign languages, ete., which he has not 
studied.” 

If we are to deal extensively with a case of this sort, it seems 
desirable to lay down a standard of comparison by describing a typical 
sleight-of-hand performance of similar aspect; and by drawing there- 
from a few generalizations. The conjuring tricks in this field are so 
numerous and so largely practiced that they have a generic name of 
their own, which in large degree indicates how the performance is done: 
pellet-switching. The pellet-switcher purports to be able to read the 
contents of slips (more technically, pellets) of paper, written for the 
occasion by members of the audience, folded over and sometimes sealed 
and apparently handled throughout by them. Let us outline a typical 
performance of the sort. 

There are, say, eight sitters, plus the performer. The sitters are 
seated more or less promiscuously in the room. The performer with- 
draws while they prepare their pellets. Each writes on a slip of paper 
anything that comes to his mind; the papers are folded by one or more 
of the sitters so as to look as much alike as possible; and, with one 
of them in the possession of each sitter,-the performer makes his 
entrance. 

He brings with him, properly palmed, a blank pellet. The necessary 
first step consists in the substitution of this for one—any one—of 
the pellets prepared by his sitters. He effects this by demanding that 
the sitters exchange pellets among themselves, so that none shall know 
which pellet he holds—this ignorance we shall see is itself an essential. 
The conjurer may collect the billets himself and redistribute them. 
More likely he conspicuously refrains from touching them, until the 
atmosphere of his non-interference is well built up; then, very incon- 
spicuously, he makes a gesture of assistance that enables him to handle 
one pellet for the necessary instant. His audience is usually thus 
tricked into reporting that he never touched any of the pellets during 
this stage of the game. 


The conjurer has now, palmed, one written pellet; seven of the 
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sitters hold written pellets; one sitter holds a blank; the performer 
knows which sitter this is. He opens and reads the pellet in his palm, 
covering the act by talk and gestures designed to suggest great mental 
labor. He is now one pellet ahead of the audience, and he has only 
to remain one pellet ahead, to the end. He has many ways of doing so. 

He may announce the content of the pellet he has just read; 
state that this is the pellet held by sitter X (who cannot contradict 
him, since he does not know what pellet he holds) ; take Mr. X’s pellet 
from Mr. X and open it; hand it back (apparently) to a sitter for veri- 
fication—after having read it and exchanged it for the old pellet in his 
palm. More likely he takes Mr. X’s pellet away from Mr. X first, run- 
ning no chances of having Mr. X open it himself in excess of zeal; goes 
through a mummery of holding this to his forehead, etc. ; announces, as 
its content, that of the palmed pellet ; then makes the switch; and hands 
over the old pellet for verification. In this connection, he may open 
the new pellet before switching it and handing back the old one; or 
he may open the new one while the audience is buzzing over his success. 
In the first case he need not “ cover ” the act of opening; in the second 
case, he must “ cover” it. The practicality of all this manipulation, 
the ease of doing it, without detection, as outlined or in one of 
numerous other ways, the layman may not understand and may have 
to accept on faith. Granting so much, however, the theory of the trick 
is simple and understandable. The performer starts one pellet ahead 
of the audience and stays one ahead, right up to the final step where 
he takes the blank pellet from the last sitter, switches the last written 
pellet for it, and disposes of the blank. In the hands of a skilled 
operator, the thing is far simpler and far more brilliant than any 
description can make it appear. 

There are cruder forms in which carbon paper or something 
analogous thereto is used to betray to the performer what each sitter 
has written; or in which all the pellets are in the performer’s hands at 
once, for an indeterminate period. Taking these into account, we 
have just three things to prevent: 

(a) Prior knowledge by the performer of what each sitter writes. 

(b) The performer’s handling of all the pellets at once, early in 
the game. 

(c) His handling of the pellets, one at a time, as he goes along. 

These things barred, and assurance gained against wholesale con- 
federacy, we prevent the pellet-switcher from working. This is what 
we must bear in mind as we read Dr. Osty’s detailed records of the 
procedure with Kahn. 

In the second and third numbers of the Revue Métapsychique for 
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the current year Osty presents these records. He explains that the 
two articles cover only séances of simple verification, aimed at mere 
observation of Kahn’s accustomed phenomena under the accustomed 
conditions. Later articles in the Revue will carry the matter further; 
for having adjudged the phenomenon valid on the basis of the ex- 
periences here chronicled, Osty and his colleagues are now engaged 
in a methodical exploration of its modus operandi. Further publica- 
tion is promised as a result of this work; for the present we have only 
the material presented herewith. The balance of the text is from 
the French original, either in full or in abridgement; all further 
editorial comment will be made in the notes or parenthetically. 


SEANCE OF FEBRUARY IST, 1925 


Place, apparently, the Institut Métapsychique. Hour, 9 P. M. 
Present: Professor E. Leclainche (E. L. herein), member of the 
Academy of Sciences; Professor Vallée (V.), member of the Academy 
of Medicine; M. Xavier Leclainche (X. L.), hospital dresser; M. Jean 
Vallée (J. V.); Dr. E. Osty (O.); Mmes. Leclainche, Vallée, J. Laval 
(Mmes. E. L., V., J. L.). 

Kahn desired the experiment to be in two parts, with a rest interval. 
For the first part he chose four persons: E. L., O., Mme. V., Mme. E. L. 
All the others he requested to leave the room. 

Kahn instructed each of the four participants to take a piece of 
blank paper, write anything he pleased on it without any spoken word, 
and fold the paper up very small. While this was being done Kahn 
retired into an ante-room adjoining the salon in which the experiment 
was being conducted. Each of the four subjects isolated himself in a 
corner of the room and prepared his “ billet.” Dr. Osty tells us that 
he himself took a sheet of paper about six centimeters square from 
his portfolio, and wrote upon his knees, his back to the door, and 
several meters from this door. When each had written and folded his 
paper according to his fancy, Kahn was informed that they were 
ready. He entered, and had the others sit down in line, in this order: 
O., E. L., Mme E. L., Mme. V. Each had his paper tightly in his 
hand. 

Kahn asks that O. take all the papers, shuffle them in his two hands 
to mix them, and then give one to each sitter; this is done at once. 
Standing in front of Mme. E. L., Kahn expresses a wish to touch the 
paper which she holds. He takes it between thumb and index finger, 
touches it quickly to his forehead, and returns it, saying “ It is done.” 
The papers held by the other three sitters are never touched at all by 
Kahn, here or hereafter. And of course, in view of the similarity of 
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the folded papers, no sitter knows what script or whose script he 
holds in his own hand. 

All this has consumed some two minutes. Kahn now places himself 
about a meter and a half from O., first in line, and facing him, standing. 
He takes a pencil in his right hand and in his left a sheet of paper; 
on this the pencil, moving feverishly, goes through the motions of 
writing. After less than a minute, Kahn speaks: 

* You have in your hand a billet which you have not written your- 
self. It reads: Le ciel est noir.” Mme. V., third in line, speaks up: 
“T wrote that.” O. opens his hand, unfolds his paper, and finds on 
it: Le ciel est noir. 

Kahn now goes to E. L., second in line. He executes some sketchy, 
nervous movements of pencil over paper and says: “ You have the billet 
which you wrote yourself. It reads: La tuberculose est due au bacille 
de Koch.” 'This was given in one smooth statement.’ E. L. unfolded 
the paper; it bore the words: La tuberculose est due au bacille du 
Koch. 

Kahn now moves in front of Mme. E. L., looks at her a second or 
two, then returns to O. :“ It is the paper written by you that this lady 
holds. It reads: La ...le...la.. .(here some 15 seconds of 
apparent hesitation). It reads: es vogage est le grand plaisir de la 
vie... Cestla pri... cestla pri... the last word, I do not get 
it well... ambi... ambi... iit that you meant to 
write? Open the billet, I have not got it exactly right. 

Mme. E. L. opens the paper which she has, tightly held, in her 
hand. Somebody reads it. O. has written: La... Voyager est le 
grand plaisir de la vie. C’est la prise de conscience de son ambiance. 
Kahn has behaved much as though reproducing the action of O.’s own 
mind at the moment of writing. ‘ The idea first in my mind was to 
write this phrase, read some hours before at a book-stall: La vie est 
un spectacle a regarder, ce nest pas un probléme a résoudre. But 
after setting down the first word, I decided that it were better to 
improvise.” 

Going now to Mme. V., fourth in line, Kahn said without delay or 
interruption: “ A quel age dira-t-il papa?” The billet, when opened, 
carried the words A quel age dira-t-il papa?, written by Mme. E. L. 


The time taken for this cognition of what had been written by the four 
sitters was in all not five minutes. 


: ba og the hesitation between words that sometimes marks Kahn’s work. 


*One judges that he improvised haltingly, being hung up at approximately the 
Same part of the sentiment as was Kahn—J. M. B. 
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After ten minutes of rest, Kahn expressed a desire to repeat the 
performance with the four persons who had not taken part in the first 
test. This second half of the sitting was reported by X. L. Kahn 
put on the table a piece of white paper supplied by the Institut. 
This he tore into five pieces, giving two to V. and one to each of the 
other three. He asked that each piece of paper be written, without 
communication among the sitters. Then he left the room to join the 
other four in another part of the building. The billets were all written, 
folded several times, and held in the closed hands of the writers. 

Kahn, when recalled after this, had the four seat themselves in a 
row, in the order: Mme. J. L., V., X. L., J. V. He asked that all the 
billets be collected in V.’s hands; and while this was being done, he 
asked that the least folded billet be folded anew, to increase the 
resemblance among them. While this was being done, Kahn remained 
one and a half or two meters distant from the group. None of the 
billets was opened here; and after they were thus dealt with, they were 
all placed in V’s right hand, and he mixed them. He then distributed 
them at random; and each sitter placed in the hollow of his closed hand 
the billet that had been given him. 

Immediately Kahn took his station edie J. V. He had a pencil 
in one hand, a sheet of paper in the other. Making a move as though 
to write, he said without hesitation: “ You have in your hand a billet 
which you did not write yourself. It reads: La bacille de la morve fut 
découverte en 1881. The paper was unfolded by Mme. J. L., and 
carried exactly these words, written by X. L. 

Turning next to V., Kahn said: “ In each of your hands you have 
one of the billets that you have written yourself.” Pointing to the 
left hand, he continued: “ This one reads: Les fruits de mon jardin 
sont les plus beaux.” 'This was exactly the text found by V. on opening 
the paper. 

Kahn here turned aside, to X. L., and without the least hesitation 
said: “ Chevreul fut auteur de la Savonnerie.”” This was what J. V. 
had written.” 

Returning now to V., Kahn pointed to the latter’s right hand and 
said: “ We have here: Les beaux jours sont bon lendemain;” then 
immediately he corrected himself; “ Les beaux jours sont sans lende- 
mains.” 'The billet, unfolded, was found to carry this phrase, written 
by V 

Finally, facing Mme. J. L., without the least difficulty he said: 


_* Though the report inadvertently fails to specify, it accounts for all the other 
billets in such a way as to leave no alternative other than that this one was really 
found in X. L.’s possession—J. M. B 
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“ Est-ce que mon chat est hewreux maintenant? ” 
what was found on the paper. 

At the end of the sitting, V. remarked that during the time covered 
by Kahn’s actual work in reading the billets, he had forced his thoughts 
away from the phrases written by himself. 


This was exactly 


SEANCE OF FEBRUARY 7TH, 1925 


Place, the Institut Métapsychique. Experimenters: Profs. Charles 
Richet (R), Cuneo (C), Gosset (G), Lardennois (La), Laignel- 
Lavastine (LL), of the Medical School; Prof. Santoloquido (S), of 
the Italian Embassy; Dr. Humbert (H), of the Swiss delegation to 
the International Red Cross. Kahn did not know and had never seen 
these gentlemen; he arrived at the Institut in ignorance of whom he 
was to meet there. 

Asking that the experimenters be divided into two groups, he named 
C., G., LL. and La for the first test. He remained with these ‘four in 
one room while the others retired to another part of the building. 
Kahn placed upon the table one of the white letter-heads of the Institut, 
supplied by Dr. Osty. From this he detatched four pieces about six 
centimeters square; and he gave one of these to each of the Professors, 
whom he had placed in a row before the table. He then left the room 
and joined the group excluded from the first experiment; a closed door 
separated this room from the other. For the most part Kahn talked 
and the others listened. Presently he was called; the four Professors 
were ready. Without any communication among themselves they had 
written and folded their billets. 

Kahn entered their room. He had them seat themselves in the 
order: LL., G., C., La. He asked C. to take the four billets in his 
hand, mix them, and redistribute them. This done, Kahn took his 
stand in front of LL., first in line, and sought to put himself in favor- 
able mental condition for the work in hand. Nervously he approached 
the Professor and asked to be permitted to touch for a moment the 
billet which LL. held. This LL. refused; Kahn insisted. LL. said 
this would compromise the test. Kahn replied that he must touch the 
billet for a moment, and that if he were to be obstructed in his work he 
would prefer to withdraw. Under the ultimatum, LL. handed the 


folded paper to Kahn, who carried it swiftly to his forehead, and 
returned it.‘ 


“It apparently did not occur to LL to inquire whether Kahn’s needs could 
not be met by touching the billet while LL. held it firmly in his own hand. This 
procedure, we shall see, became later the standard; it would meet the very 
natural objection which LL. felt to permitting Kahn to take the paper from 
him, even for an instant—J. M. B. 
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Immediately, Kahn said: “I am going to read this billet, which 
carries a phrase written by yourself. It reads: Vous prenez pour 
cliquetis @armes . . . ce qui west que... fi... fifrilis darbres.” 
LL. unfolded the billet which he held. It was the : one on which he had 
written the exact words reproduced by Kahn. 

Kahn now took his stand in front of G., second in line, and remained 
there for some seconds without speaking. Then he said: “ You have 
there a billet which you did not write yourself. It reads: En politique 

. une injustice est parfois . . . préférable au désordre ...... a dit 
Goethe.” G. unfolded his billet ; it carried exactly these words, written 
by La. 

Passing on to C., Kahn almost instantly said: “ Your billet was 
written by this gentleman (designating G.). It reads: Quel nom... 
vais-je donner au poulain qui est né .. . avant-hier de Marisco? 
These were the exact words found on the billet, as written by G. 

Finally Kahn went to La. and said: “ You have the billet written 
by this gentleman (designating C.). It reads: Avez vous wne idée 
personelle sur le mécanisme dé la faculté que vous possédez?” La. 
opened his hand, unfolded the billet, and on it read, word for word, 
what Kahn had just said. It had been written by C. All this had 
taken about five minutes. 

The entire seven are now brought together in one room; and a 
statement of what has transpired, so far as it revolves about himself, 
is made by each of the four engaged in the preceding test. The above 
text, in its French original, is a transcription of these statements. All 
express surprise that such a phenomenon is possible; but an es conan 
is recorded by LL.: 

** Beyond dispute, this is extraordinary. But I bring two criticisms 
of this test. First, Kahn requires us to form a row before the table 
and to write on the table. Why? This brings up the idea that he 
has been able to coat the marble top of the table with some chemical, 
which has enabled him to read on it what we have written.” It was 
pointed out to LL. that this would not explain how Kahn had been able 
to attribute each paper to its author with such accuracy.® “ That is 
true,” conceded LL. ; “ but there is another thing. Kahn insisted upon 
touching the billet which I held in my hand. He took it, put it to his 
forehead, and returned it to me. This was done very rapidly, I grant; 
but it leads to a doubt which I should like to dissipate by a test in 


°That is to say, alternative (a) above—J. M. B. 

*It might equally have been pointed out that the table-top was right there, 
shrieking for examination, in the presence of any theory involving it. Doubtless, 
however, LL. felt it simpler to rule out his suggestion by a new test than by 
elaborate examination following the old one—J. M. B 
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which the paper is not for a single moment to leave my hand, and is 
not ever touched by Kahn.” * The others granted the justice of this 
objection, so far as concerns the billet held by LL. But they pointed 
out that it did not apply to the three other billets, since these were 
not touched by Kahn at any stage.* Kahn offered, as a result of this 
discussion, to sit alone with LL., under LL.’s conditions; and an 
appointment was made for such a sitting. Kahn, however, was prevented 
from meeting it, by “ circumstances ” not specified. 

Turning from LL.’s part of this séance to the tests made with C., 
G. and La., the only objection to these is the fact that the pellets were 
written with the table for a backing.® This objection loses a part of 
such value as it may possess, by virtue of the successful attribution of 
the billets to their several writers; besides which, this legitimate ob- 
jection to the first part of the sitting is met by a revision of procedure 
for the second part. 

Prior to this second part, Kahn rested for ten minutes, joining the 
conversation of the sitters.’° §S., H. and R. then entered the room in 


*He asks more.than he needs, here. Kahn may touch the billet as freely as he 
pleases, provided LL. keep it tightly in his own grip the while. It would seem 
quite conceivable, when one comes to speculate about the psychic machinery 
involved in this phenomenon, that it may be necessary or at least extremely 
helpful for Kahn to touch the paper. Surely it would be less repugnant to an 


old-line physicist to have him read it cryptesthetically after touching it than without 
touching it! It will be noted that the procedure as it ultimately crystallized was 
in accord with the spirit of this comment.—J. M. B. 

*That is to say, they realized that alternatives (b) and (c), above, had both 
been ruled out, as regards these other three billets. Were a group ‘of laymen 
to report that Kahn asked one of their number to collect the pellets, shuffle them 
and redistribute them; and that this was done with no contact between Kahn’s 
hands and the pellets, I fear we should have to make mental reservations. The 
insistence that the sitters be ignorant which billet they held, and the invariable 
rule that the shuffling and cutting be done in Kahn’s presence, undeniably suggest 
the mechanism of the pellet-switching fake. The question would then merely be, 
was Kahn able, under cover of all this “ business,” to handle the pellets and leave 
his sitters all ready to report that he had not done so; and was he able to repeat this 
deception at the moments of verification of the several billets, or must we confine 
ourselves to the far more difficult case in which he is obliged to read the billets 
while he has them, return them, and remember where each one goes? I think 
with this group of trained observers we may laugh at the idea that either of these 
deceptions could have been put into effect so brilliantly as to lead all four observers 
to insist that Kahn never touched the billets. His success in reading them all, 
therefore, remains unexplained. Finally, if one be willing to believe that the 
deception outlined was practiced here, we come presently to a sitting with Richet 
alone, at which the “ business” of shuffling and re-dealing the billets, under cover 
of which the deception must be done if it is to be done, was completely absent. 
In that sitting, at least, there can be no confusion as to the status of the 
billets—J. M. B. 

*This objection would have more force if it were Kahn’s table, or one to 
which we can picture him as having easy access—J. M. B. 

“Tf Osty makes this observation so often because of interest in the psychology 
of genuine cryptesthesia, I have no comment to make. But if he means it to 
stand as a suggestion of genuineness, I must point out that any sensible conjurer 
would most certainly mingle with the sitters and join their conversation—J. M. B. 
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which the tests were being executed. R. took one piece of paper, the 
others two each; each writes his billet wherever he will, on such back- 
ing as he can find; and the writing is done without any communication 
among the three individuals.‘ When all the billets have been finally 
folded, Kahn jis admitted. Osty, having got the chemical-table idea 
eliminated, and desiring if possible to eliminate the objection of Kahn’s 
touching the billets, enters the room with him to supervise the pro- 
ceedings. The balance of the record for this séance is therefore his, 
at first hand. 

Kahn, standing about a meter and a half from the experimenters, 
asks them to be seated in a row. They do this, in the order H., R., 8. 
Kahn as usual asks one of them—this time, H.—to take all the billets, 
mix them thoroughly, and redistribute them. H. gives two to R., two 
to S., and retains one. All the papers being of about the same dimen- 
sions and folded in much the same way, each of the experimenters is 
ignorant of what is written on the paper or papers which he holds."* 

Kahn asks which paper they wish to start with; R. indicates his 
own right hand. Kahn, standing with pencil on paper, makes several 
nervous movements as of writing or drawing. He is ill at ease and 
his face reddens. Approaching R. he says: “ Let me touch the paper 
for one second.” R. partly opens his hand; Kahn takes the folded 


paper between his thumb and index finger,’ his eyes turned to the 
ceiling. This lasts for a second; then Kahn replaces the billet in 
R.’s hand and exclaims: “It is done! I am going to read what is 
on this billet. You did not write it yourself. It is in German. It reads 

. it reads . . . Gegen die Dummheit. Kampfen auch die Gétter 
vergebens . . . Goethe.” 


H. states that this is what he wrote. The billet is unfolded by 


“Eliminating auditory hyperesthesia by Kahn, from the other room—J. M. B. 

“Tf Osty did not, later on, so emphatically endorse the manifestation, I should 
suspect that his continual emphasis on this aspect of the performance was given 
with the thought in his mind of some specific fraudulent technique of which he 
hoped ultimately to convict Kahn. As it stands, I am not clear whether the thing 
he has in mind to exclude is telepathy, or confederacy, or a hyperesthesia by 
Kahn to subconscious glances from one sitter to another, betraying any knowledge 
which they might possess of the origin of the several billets. Granting genuineness, 
this observation seems to be of ultimate importance as indicating an actual 


rapport of some sort between Kahn and the billets, rather than between Kahn 
and the sitters—J. M. B. 


*The use of the word “replaces” in the next sentence, together with Richet’s 
state of mind as later expressed over the telephone, would make it seem that we 
are to interpret this ambiguous statement as meaning that Kahn actually removed 
the billet from R.’s hand. It is surprising that R. did not at this point introduce 


the technique subsequently standarized, of letting Kahn touch the billet while the 
sitter held it firmly—J. M. B. 


| 
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R.. handed by him to Osty, and by him to Kahn."* It contained the 
following arrangement of words: 


Gegen die Dummheit. 
Kampfen auch die, 
Gétter vergebens. 


(Goethe). 


This has taken less than two minutes. Kahn now goes to H., and 
at once says: “ This billet is not yours, it is his (designating S.). 
It reads ... Andro...a Roma... fra una Sethmana.” H. 
opens the billet, reads it, and hands it to Osty. It carries, in S.’s hand: 


Andro a 
Roma fra 
wna Sethmana. 


This paper has at no time been touched by Kahn. 
Kahn now goes to S. and says: “In your right hand you have a 
paper written by this gentleman (pointing to H.) He has written 
. Une épidémie de... une épidémie de variole sévit parmi les 
Indiens . . . de Montréal en Vannée 1498." $. handed the paper 
to Osty, who opened it, and found on it, in H.’s hand: 


Une épidémie de 
variole sévit 
parmi les Indiens 
de Montréal en 
Vnnée 1498. 


“ And in your left hand,” continued Kahn, still addressing S., “ there 
is a billet in French which you have written yourself. It reads: Mon 
fils est a . . . Hammamet .. . en Tunisie.” S. opens this billet and 
on it finds, written by himself: 


Mon fils est 
a Hammamet 
en Tunisie. 


Coming finally to R. again, Kahn says: “ There remains only for 


“The French text fails to make it clear at what instant and by whom the 
verification of its content was made. See note 17—J. M. B. 

© After the sitting, Dr. Humbert said to me: “I beg you, in the record, to 
make good a lapse of mine. In place of 1498, put 1640. Otherwise I shall be 
supposed to have committed a ridiculous error.—E. O. 
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me to say what you have in your left hand. You wrote it yourself.'® 
It reads: Comment se nomme mon bateau a pétrole?” “ Yes,” says R., 
“that is what I wrote.” He opens the billet and shows this sentence. 

When the entire group of experimenters is again got together, and 
R., S. and H. give their account of their experiences, no objection is 
expressed to any feature of the performance. The séance thereupon 
terminated, at 10:15. But at eleven o’clock Richet called Osty on the 
telephone, and Osty gives us this paraphrase of what he said: 

“Tt is marvelousywhat Kahn has done for us. It is too marvelous 
to be real. I have been thinking it over, and there has arisen a doubt 
in my mind. There must have been a trick, of this sort: Kahn asked 
first of all to touch a billet, and touched mine. Now it would suffice 
for him to have substituted a blank paper for the written one’; to 
have read this written paper; and then to have gone on substituting, 
from paper to paper, as in the well-known sleight-of-hand.” 

Osty, while granting the abstract necessity of guarding against 
this familiar trick, showed himself a better observer than Richet.'* 
For he remembered that the remaining four papers never left the hands 
holding them and never were touched by Kahn, until after Osty or 
some other sitter had stated their content and the statement had been 
verified. Osty also remembered that no amount of trickery in the 
handling of the billets will enable Kahn to state their authorship. 
These two points he made to Richet over the wire. The third point 
that at the end of the first episode Richet had in hand, not a blank 
but a written billet, cannot be made categorically, as we have seen; 
but I suppose that it was the fact. Doubtless the thing that was at 
the root of Richet’s disturbed state of mind was the extreme contrast 
between the usual fallibility and spottiness of cryptesthetic results, 
and the absolutely sure-fire one hundred per cent accuracy in outline 
and ninety-nine per cent accuracy in detail of Kahn’s readings. This 
is, indeed, enough to give a hardier soul than Richet furiously to pause 
and think. Nevertheless, it is disappointing to find a Richet so weak 
in specific observation as to worry about a fraud that could not have 
happened; and it is equally disappointing to find a Richet so hesitant 


* Since Kahn was ignorant of the distribution of the five blank papers among 
the three sitters, he could not tell the author of the last one by exclusion, unless 


he were to make the unsafe inference that Richet must have written at least one 
billet —J. M. B. 


%™See Note 14. If Richet had a blank im his hand, verification of its content 


could not have been on the same clean-cut basis as in other episodes; and the 
record fails to make a showing against this possibility—J. M. B. 


* The basic facts of this paragraph are from the French text; the comment is 


my own. Fact and comment are so closely knit that it is hardly possible to bring 
them into adequate parallelism through the use of footnotes—J. M. B 


| 
| 
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to admit the abstract possibility that what he had seen might be genuine 
and not fraudulent. He closed his telephone talk with the words: “ Just 
the same, let us beware. I mistrust a trick. It is too extraordinary. 
I cannot believe it until I have repeated the experiment, with only Kahn 
and myself present, so that I can give him my entire attention.” Here, 
of course, we have Richet on solid ground again. With the desire 
to have the phenomena repeated before he would endorse them, one must 
have every sympathy; on general principles, this demand must always 
be made, even when one is frankly unable to suggest a fraudulent modus 
operandi for what one has seen at a single sitting. With this, we get 
back again to our French text. 

Next afternoon, Richet again telephoned Osty, in a greatly different 
state of mind. “I have just finished the séance that I wanted with 
Kahn. My doubts are resolved. I have absolute certitude of the 
realty of the phenomena. We are confronted by a magnificent and 
inexplicable case of cryptesthesia. It must be studied further. I 
will send you my account of what has occurred.” This account, 
stripped of several paragraphs duplicating what we have already set 
down in explanation of how the séance came to be held, runs as follows: 


“Sunday, February 8th., 9:30 P. M. I have just made with M.\ 


Ludwig Kahn a triple experiment which seems to me decisive for the 
reality of his cryptesthesia. He came to my house today at 8 P. M. 
He had me write upon two scraps of paper, and after I had written 
he did not touch the papers. He remained at the end’® of my large 
library while I was writing them. Even with an incredible retinal 
acuity he could have seen nothing.*° I then folded the papers in eight 


and without his touching them placed one in each hand. After half “ 


a minute of hesitation he said to me: ‘ Upon the paper in the left hand 
there is: Quel est le prénom de mon pére?’ 'This was exact. Then he 
said: ‘In the right hand you have: Quel est ’'age de mons fils diné? ’ 
This too was exact. 

“This irreproachable experiment enchanted and stupefied me. I 
thought to stop there. But Kahn wished to make another test, with 
an additional complication. He passed into the ante-chamber ;** and, 


alone in the library, I wrote four billets. These I folded eight times, 


~ i gg specify the other end, but one must infer that this was the 
case.—J. 

” Here, of course, is the weak spot of Richet’s brief. It would be ridiculous 
to suppose that Kahn, if a trickster, is restricted to a single trick. Richet excludes 
everything save the possibility that Kahn saw him write; but this possibility must 
be excluded in the same sitting where the other machinery of fraud is excluded. 
This, we shall see, was ultimately done—J. M. B. 

= Better, of course, but why could he not have told us enough about doors, etc., 
to leave no loop-hole save by questioning his honesty?—J. M. B. 
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yf then I had Kahn return to the library. Without his touching them, 


I placed one under a pile of manuscript upon my very well-lighted 
table, another in my right hand and a third in my left, keeping both 
hands tightly closed; the fourth, always folded, I burned myself with 
a match, until there remained of it merely a pile of ashes. 

“Then Kahn said: ‘In the right hand you have Virgiliuws Maro.’ 
I opened this hand; the reading was exact. ‘ In the left you have Vérité 
aux Parénées.’ I have written Vérité aux Pyrénées. The paper under 
the manuscript, which neither Kahn nor I had touched since I placed 
it there, he said read En avant. I unfolded it; the reading was exact. 
For the burnt paper he hesitated longer, but no more than 45 seconds; 
then he said for it Schoking. This was again exact.”” 

“JT would remark that in these two experiments, Kahn has at no 
time touched the papers; hence it is neither by tactile esthesia nor by 
substitution of papers that he has worked. He was not able to see me 
write the billets, since he was in the one instance very remote and in 
the other out of the room; and he has not been able to read them in 
my hands, since they were folded in eight and never opened until after 
he had annouced their content. 

“TI now asked Mme. Richet who had no part in these two experi- 
ments, to come and observe this surprising cryptesthesia. She passed 
into the adjoining room and wrote upon each of four small white sheets 
that I gave her. She returned with the four billets folded in eight. 
We burned one of these with a match, without knowing which of her 
four texts it was; it was reduced to ashes. Of the other three, without 
Kahn’s touching them, Mme. Richet took one in each hand, holding 
these closed; and I took the fourth in my right hand, equally closed. 

* Kahn did not touch the papers, and we were ignorant as to which 
was which. Kahn said, first, that in Mme. Richet’s right hand may be 
read: La modestie rehausse le talent. By opening the paper we verified 
that this was exact. Kahn then said: ‘Upon the paper in her left 
hand there is: Le silence est d’or.”. This too was exact. For the paper 
which I held in my hand, he said: Le chien est ’ami de Vhomme. This 
was exact. And for the fourth paper, the one burned, after a moment 
of hesitation and after touching Mme. Richet’s hand, he said: Qui 
veut voyager loin ménage sa mouture. This was exact, except mouture 
for monture. 

“TI abstain from all theoretical considerations, for these are deplor- 
ably unprofitable. I would say only that we have here an unquestion- 
able cryptesthesia, remarkable for its rapidity, its multiplicity and its 


# As Richet knew by exclusion—J. M. B. 
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infallibility. I insist upon these three characteristics which give to 
Kahn’s cryptesthesia an extraordinary value. 

“There would be absolutely no adequate motive for a deceit of this 
sort, and one can find for this faculty of Kahn’s no rational explana- 
tion. For to say cryptesthesia is merely to set in place for explanation 


a word which explains nothing,”* but which recognizes by an explicit 


technical term the remarkable and unaccustomed fact, now solidly 
established: that there is in reality a cognition through other than the 
habitual sensorial means.” 

I have tried [Osty goes on to say] to reproduce as faithfully as 
possible the course of the sitting of February 7th, alike as regards 
the production of the phenomena and the part played by the sitters. 
And this shows how an authentication theoretically simple is rendered 
difficult in practice by the routine procedure employed by Kahn; and 
likewise by the wandering attention of the sitters. In the first séance 
with Kahn, as I have shown, in the face of the extraordinary clarity 
of the phenomena and their rapidity of execution, the assistants lost 
the sense of their control. Having written words known to nobody 
in the world save themselves, they are stupefied to hear these repeated 
without error by the mouth of another. This astonishment invades 
their consciousness and monopolizes their attention so exclusively that, 
returning after the séance to a critical examination of what has taken 
place, they do not know, exactly, what has; they offer opinions legiti- 
mate enough in appearance, but quite absurd to those who have been 
present without active participation. It is thus that I listened to 
several eminent scientists say that they wished to reopen the experi- 
ment, because they had not verified the content of the papers held 
in their hands; although they had as a matter of fact unfolded them 
before my very eyes, read them aloud, and handed them to me to record 
and preserve.** This emotional feeling of inadequacy of control, the 
empirical procedure of Kahn is of a nature to accentuate, especially 
at one’s first sitting with him. 

The reader will have remarked that there are two major aspects 
of Kahn’s phenomenon: Recognition of the writer and cognition of the 
script. Now these phenomena depend upon a physical process which 
we do not as yet identify. They presuppose the probability of emana- 

“It is often held up as a reproach against Richet’s invention of the term 
cryptesthesia that it does not explain anything. Those voicing this reproach are too 
far ahead of the argument. It is not designed to explain, as Richet so admirably 
States in this passage. But there is no reason why we should not have it, to 
serve the purpose for which Richet invented it; and there is no point in minimizing 


Richet’s extreme contribution to the clarification of the whole category of phe- 
nomena to which the term applies—J. M. B 


“ Dr. Osty is charitable toward those whose conduct he thus describes—J. M. B. 
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tions of energy,” of radiations to which our ordinary senses remain 
anesthetic, but which react upon the sensibilities of certain persons to 
the point of producing sensations. 

Kahn possesses a cryptesthesia of which the unexplored receiving 
apparatus is, apparently, expanded beyond what has been apparent 
up to now. He does not know of what he is capable, because he has 
not yet sought all the reactions possible from his exceptional psycho- 
physiology. It is only through accident that he and those about him 
have observed—I shall later explain how—his power to take cognition 
of the written thought without using his eyes. And he has always done 
the same thing in the same way, following this path instinctively and 
acquiring empirically his notion of the conditions favoring the opera- 
tion of his faculty. When he tears in small pieces the blank paper 
which is furnished him, this is partly to limit the number of words that 
may be written; but it is also because he has observed that the pre- 
liminary contract with the paper provides a sort of psychic tie 
facilitating his paranormal perception. When he asks to touch for 
an instant the billet held in the hands of the experimenter, this is to 
bring more directly into play upon his sensibility these particular, un- 
known modalities of energy with which he visualizes us as impregnating 
the paper when we write. When, for example, at the moment of 
groping for the content of a burnt billet he touches rapidly a finger 
or a forehead of the author, it is because he believes that he can grasp 
there the underlying source of psychic rapport. All these gestures 
have a meaning, a purpose. They are not absolutely necessary, since 
Kahn can manage to attain the same end without them; but they are 
aids to which he has resource through instinct and experience. We 
have seen how, in the rapid course of séance-room events, these gestures 
seem suspicious, not so much at the moment as under reflection a little 
later. They suggest the idea of tricks, of conjuring. It is on this 
account that, in a preliminary séance of observation, we find one or 
two sitters doubting and the rest convinced. 

Further séances will he held, under conditions eliminating all ob- 
jections. We have to do with a phenomenon clear and incontestible, 
of which the study, by varying the conditions of experiment, will pro- 
ject light upon some of the other subjective problems of metapsychics. 


*In my judgment, this is altogether a rash assumption. In the presence of 
the General Theory of Relativity, I am by no means prepared to grant that 
telepathy and kindred types of cryptesthesia demand for their explanation the 
mechanical agency represented by wave-trains of energy. Indeed, though advancing 
the opinion with some diffidence by virtue of the fact that my psychic work has 
lain largely in another field, I am inclined to regard the probabilities as strongly 
in another direction—J. M. B. 
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It were superfluous to present to the reader all the sittings of the large 
number held and to be held. I shall therefore limit myself, in this 
article dealing only with the clean-cut demonstration of the manifesta- 
tions, to the sittings which make some contribution toward a good grasp 
of Kahn’s psychic gift. 


SEANCE OF FEBRUARY 21ST, 1925 


Place: Professor Richet’s residence; time, 9:00 P. M. Present: 
MM. Daniel Berthelot (B.), General Ferrié (F.), Richet (R.), mem- 
bers of the Academy of Science; Dr. Osty (O.). 

Kahn said that as a result of recent emotional experiences he was 
unwell, and that he did not believe he would be able to make his faculty 
function. He was willing to try; but asked to start with a single 
person, and chose F. He asked F. to write on three pieces of paper, 
and to fold these as small as possible. F. was left alone in R.’s study 
to do this, while Kahn and B. withdrew into the ante-rom, and R. and 
Q. into still another room. B. remained with Kahn until F. was ready. 

Entering the study, Kahn according to his custom took his stand 
about a meter and a half in front of the seated F. He asks F. to mix 
the folded papers, so that he will not know, himself, which is which.7® 
When this has been done, Kahn instructs F. to place one billet on 
the table, under a cup, while holding the other two, one in each hand. 
He touches with rapid finger the billet which F. is to place under the 
cup;°’ the two papers held in the General’s hands are not touched by 


Kahn, here or at any moment hereafter, being opened and verified by F. 
without assistance. 


Kahn points to a paper under the cup and says: “ Here you have 
written: electrodes (he pronounced it electrodés) . .. lampe (pro- 
nouncing it lampé) ... lampe trois electrodes.’** Then desig- 
nating the right hand, he went on: “ Here we have: Hypothéese de 
Waggener. And here (designating the left): La santé est le plus 
précieux des biens.” F. only at this point unfolded the billets, and 
established the location of the texts which he had written to be as 


“It is not sufficient to condemn Kahn’s work on the general ground of the 
multiplicity of billets and the insistence that the sitter or sitters be ignorant which 
is which. It is true that his procedure possesses these two features in common with 
the technique which any conjurer would employ for pellet-reading. But Kahn's 
procedure possesses sufficient striking features of its own, indicative of genuineness, 
to rule out its condemnation on such generalities as this. A specific showing must 

e made as to how the thing might be done as a trick, under his procedure; and 
this would require too wholesale a rejection of the reported facts to be feasible, 
in the absence of the most categorical proof—J. M. B. 

The French text does not make it clear whether F. relinquished his hold on 
this billet while Kahn was touching it—J. M. B. 

* Whether the pronunciation was now correct is not indicated—J. M. B. 
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Kahn had said; the reading was in each instance exact. F. affirmed 
to the others present that to him the test was conclusive; that Kahn 
certainly could by no artifice have cognized the two papers in F.’s 
hands.*® Kahn then insisted on closing the séance, stating that he was 
in no condition to go on. 


SEANCE OF MARCH 3RD, 1925 


Place: Richet’s residence. Time: 9:00 P. M. Present: MM. 
Daniel Berthelot (B.), General Ferrié (F.), Charles Richet, Sr. (R.) ; 
Charles Richet, Jr., (R.), Adjunct Professor of Physiology at the 
Medical School; Dr. Lassabliére, head of the physiological laboratory ; 
M. Ripert; Mme. Le Ber (LB.) ; Dr. Osty. 

Kahn asked that the séance be divided in two parts, with a rest 
period between. For the first part the sitters were B. and LB. Kahn 
told them each to write on two papers.*” The two of them remained 
alone in R.’s study, while Kahn and all the others passed into an ad- 
joining room, separated from the study by two closed doors.*’ Kahn 
participated actively in our conversation; he was in fact himself talking 
most of the time. B. the while wrote on two pieces of paper he had 
brought with him; LB. upon two pieces taken from the work-table of 
R. (her father). After the billets were written and folded, B. opened 
the door* of the room and informed Kahn that all was ready. He 
and LB. have each two papers, folded and tightly held in their hands. 
Kahn stands facing them, about a meter and a half distant. B. then 
collects the four papers in his hands, mixes them, and returns two to 
LB.; so that each sitter now holds two papers, of unknown origin and 
content.** 

“With what hand would you like me to begin? ” inquired Kahn. 
“With Mme. Le Ber,” replied B. The lady displayed her closed left 
hand. Kahn asked to touch this billet; this he did rapidly, with the 


Shall we conclude here that the paper under the cup was touched by Kahn 
while out of F.’s possession, or that F. is superstitious about the possibilities of 
sleight-of-hand?—J. M. B. 

* The captious critic would prefer to have less dictation by Kahn as to the 
number and authorship of the billets. Only once, up to this date, are we told 
that he refrained from such dictation—J. M. B. 


“ The best showing. to date, in this respect. Taken with the origin of the paper 
for the billets, about to be indicated, and with the fact that the two sitters must 
be thought of as writing where they pleased, these doors make it absolutely im- 


possible to think 6f Kahn as knowing, by normal means, before he starts his work, 
what has been written—J. M. B. 


“In many ways, this is the most satisfactory and explicit record vet 
presented —J. M. B. 

“ This record, I think, is rather more convincing that Kahn did not in any way 
participate in the mixing and redistribution, or touch the papers under cover of 
this process, than were any of the previous ones—J. M. B. 
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tip of his index finger, without LB.’s letting go of it;** and at once 
she reclosed her hand upon the billet. Neither here nor later did Kahn 
touch any of the other three billets. Scarcely is his finger in contact 
with the paper when he exclaims: “ It is done! This paper was written 
by M. Berthelot. It reads: vul ... vulnant omnes . . . ultima 
necat.”” The billet, when opened, carried in B.’s handwriting: vulnerant 
omnes, ultima necat. B. not having indicated the partial error in 
regard to the word vulnerant, Kahn did not rectify this, though he 
usually corrects any bad word when informed that there is an error. 

“ Which hand next?” inquired Kahn. B. held out his own right. 
At once Kahn said: “ We have here: . . . Aris . . . Aristées pana- 
kaion.” B. unfolded the paper in his right hand, and there found the 
text: Aristées panakaion, which he had written himself. 

Designating the left hand of B., Kahn now said, without delay or 
apparent effort: “ We have here, written by Madame: Poéte, prend ton 
luth.” And pointing to LB.’s right hand, he said: “ Mieuxr vaut tard 
que jamais.” These texts were found on the billets in question, as each 
was unfolded by its holder.* 

For the second part, the Richets, father and son, are designated as 
sitters. 'They remained alone in the study; Kahn is led away to the 
outer room, and called when they are ready. Richet, Sr., has written 
on two papers, his son on one, without communicating to each other 
what they have put down. Before Kahn enters, they have folded, 
mixed and distributed the billets.°° R. holds a billet in each hand, 
R. holds a single one in his right hand. 

Kahn enters the study. He asks to touch the paper held by R., 
and does so briefly, without R.’s letting go. Scarcely had he made 
contact, when he said: “ It is not you who wrote this, it is your father. 
It is a pattern—a large S.” R. opened his billet; it contained a large 
S, crudely drawn by R. 

Kahn now passes rapidly to R., and says, pointing to his left hand: 
“ Here there is a sort of square, with something in the middle like a 
trefoil—no, it is a small cross.” The unfolded billet presented the 
first of the four figures, below, drawn by R.*7 Then, pointing to the 


“ Again this sitting scores; for the first time we have assurance that Kahn’s 
touching of the billet is part of a psychic process, and not of a sleight-of- 
hand—J. M. B. 

© The record continues to be a model of explicit clarity—J. M. B. 

“Again a new and improved procedure, which should at least have been 
attempted before. There was also, no doubt, independence of any dictation from 
Kahn as to who should write, and how often —J. MB. 

“The experiment with patterns of one sort or another again represents a 
distinct advance. The tardiness in adopting adequate procedures is altogether made 
good in this very striking séance, with its numerous innovations, each of which 
means something. If Dr. Osty and his colleagues were to plead that, knowing they 
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right hand of R., Kahn went on: “ In this hand there is also a pattern 


. it is you who drew it . . . it is too complicated to describe, I im 
will copy it down.” ‘Taking a bit of paper from the table, he executed so 
the second of the annexed sketches. R. then opened his hand, unfolded lef 
the billet, and revealed, drawn by his own hand, the third of the figures Le 
attached. The three designs were cognized by Kahn in less than five 
minutes. pa 

SEANCE OF MARCH 10TH, 1925 “4 

Place: Richet’s residence. Time: 9:00 P. M. Present: B., R., R., se 
as above; Dr. Osty. The sitting was in two parts, separated by ten PF sa 
minutes. he 

For the first part, B. was the sole sitter. He remained alone in | as 
R.’s study, took blank paper from the work table, cut three pieces hi 
18x 8 centimeters, wrote on each, folded them as small as possible, 
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mixed them until he did not know which was which, and then called Fis 
Kahn in. During this process, Kahn was in the outer room, engaged 
actively in our conversation; two closed doors, enclosing a vestibule of | @ 
about a meter, separate this salon from the study. Entering the latter [a 

room, Kahn, as usual, took his stand about a meter and a half from p 
B. He asked B. to hold one billet in each hand, and to place the other | ti 
upon the table. Without having touched any of the papers, he said: > & 
'  “T shall commence with your right hand. The paper there deals with | % 
an Englishman whom I know . . . Lord As . . . I shall have to touch | K 
the paper a little to get it.” B. placed the billet tightly between his |) f 
would have numerous sittings with Kahn, they elected to advance slowly toward ; 


final rigor, much of the point of my criticisms in the preceding notes would be 
blunted. Paraphrasing one of their own test billets, mieux vaut tard que 
trop tét is often a useful principle of psychic research_—J. M. B. 
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thumb and index finger, and Kahn touched it rapidly with one finger, 
immediately continuing: “ Asquith**. . . Lord Asquith . . . there is 
something else . . . Oxford.” B. opened the paper, which had never 
left his hand. It was the one in which he had written, in blue pencil, 
Lord Asquith Oxford. 

Kahn now extended his hand toward B.’s left. ‘I will touch the 
paper” he said; “it is so much easier.” B. thereupon permitted 
Kahn’s index finger to enter his own fist, which he kept closed, and to 
make contact with the billet, which he was very particular to hold 
securely. Immediately, without a fraction of a second’s delay, Kahn 
said: “* Mathieu . . . Mathiew . . .” His finger having left the paper, 
he reestablished contact, under the same conditions of security by B. 
as before; and immediately he exclaimed: “ de Dombaste ” B. opened 
his hand, unfolded the billet, and it read: Mathiew de Dombaste. 

A folded paper remained upon the table. Under B.’s careful 
observation Kahn touched it with a single finger and said: “ Atreiden 
Agamenrona.” B. opened it; he had written, with black pencil and 
in a slanting hand, Atreiden Agamemnona. 

In this experiment, Kahn wanted each time to have brief contact 
with the paper. In other experiments he has touched only one paper 
out of four or eight. Sometimes his power sets itself in motion with 
a single touch of the hand or the forehead; sometimes without contact 
of any sort at all. 

During the intermission, it is proposed to Kahn that he reveal the 
content of three written billets, enclosed in gummed paper, without 
touching them at any time; and that in addition, one of them be burned 

_ before commencing the cryptesthetic reading. “ We will try it,” replied 
Kahn; “ but do not burn the one until after I have entered the room. 
It will be necessary for me to concentrate my thought on it before it 

alled | is destroyed.” (A condition realized at Richet’s séance. ) 

aged Kahn is escorted out into the salon and the doors to the study 

le of | are closed; he strolls about among us, not entirely at ease. R. stays 
atter | alone in his study. He takes three pieces from a sheet of his own letter 
from | paper, and writes on each. He folds each billet in two, rolls them 
ther | tightly like a cigarette, and wraps a band of gummed paper around 
said: | each. These three cylinders of paper are entirely uniform to the 
with | eve. They are mixed up, and one can no longer tell which is which. 
ouch | Kahn is brought in. He approaches to about a meter and a half (his 

n his favorite distance) of the table upon which are the rolled and sealed 

papers, and at once says: Choose a paper at random, to be burnt.” ~ 

— R. takes one, and burns it. There remain upon the table two sealed 


| que *In stopping in England, Kahn had known Lord Asquith—E. O. 
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billets. R. does not know what either contains; Kahn has not touched 
and does not touch either.*® He takes one of R.’s hands in his own 
right, and after some seconds of close attention, he says: “ Les hommes 

. les hommes du jour.” He releases and regains R.’s hand, and 
again speaks: Plus ¢a change.” ‘Then he asks: “ See what is in the 
papers on the table.” R. opens these; the one carries Les hommes, les 
hommes du jour; the other, plus ¢a change.” This check finished, 
Kahn touches the ends of his fingers to one of R.’s hands; “ Victoire 
. . . victoire de Santhrace,” he says, “ Correct,” asserts R.; “ on one 


of the papers, necessarily the one that was burnt, I wrote: Victoire de 
Samothrace.* 


SEANCE OF MARCH 23RD, 1925 


Place: Institut Métapsychique. Time: 9:00 P. M. Present: 
Professor Daniel Berthelot (B.), Dr. Lassablitre (Lb.), Dr. Moutier 
(M.), M. Marius Fraisse (F.), Dr. Osty (O.). These sitters assembled 
before Kahn’s arrival, and planned to hold the séance in two parts. 
The first part was reserved for M. Berthelot, for a test of radically 
different sort from those tried up to now; the second part lay at the 
disposal of Drs. Lassabli¢re and Moutier and M. Fraisse. But when 
Kahn arrived he declared that he was very tired and ailing; and he 
said that he would postpone B.’s experiment until the end, seeking 
to get himself in the spirit of the work by first giving a demonstration 
to the three gentlemen present who had not yet seen his phenomena: 
that is to say, L., M. and F. Kahn placed on the table in the salon 
one of the Institut letter-heads, supplied by O. He tore it into three, 
gave a piece to each of his sitters, and passed into a nearby room, 
where he sat down between B. and O., his back toward the closed door. 
We struck up a conversation which was supported mainly by Kahn. 

Called presently by L., Kahn enters the salon. He asks, according 
to his custom that the three seat themselves in line, and that one of 


® Doubtless it makes the demonstration more impressive, emotionally, to be 
able to say this; but in point of fact, it would seem that it does not make any 
difference whether he touches them or not. Thanks to Richet’s ingenuity, we have 
here a test for pellet-reading which demands a minimum of tense scrutiny on the 
part of the watchers. No matter what one thinks of preceding tests, this one is 
simply obliged to be valid—J. M. B. 

“It is interesting to note that he does not attempt to say which billet carries 
which text—J. M. B. 

“One might speculate whether Kahn’s failure to correct such obvious errors 
as Santhrace, Agamenrona and Parenées is due to his own lack of information, 
or to fear lest he read too correctly something that has been set down in intentional 
error, or to the mere desire to report things as he sees them cryptesthetically, 
without permitting normal faculties and normal knowledge to enter at all. It is 
to be noted that many of his errors do not consist in reading one word or name 
for another, but in a distortion that prevents the thing perceived from being a 
valid word or name at all—J. M. B. 
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them take the folded papers to mix and distribute. This is done 
without delay, and each of the three is then ignorant which billet he 
has. Kahn stands at his customary distance from L., and without 
touching paper or sitter says: “ It is a passage from Victor Hugo that 
you have there.” He looks straight into L.’s eyes, then in the air. 
He holds a pencil in his right hand, as always, poised over a sheet of 
paper as though to write automatically; and this he moves back and 
forth nervously. Then briskly, and all in one breath, he cries: “ I have 
it! Nous ne voyons jamais qu'un seul cété des choses. You yourself 
wrote this.” L. opens the paper which has never left his hand and 
which has never been touched by Kahn. It contains, written by him- 
self: Nous ne voyon jamais qu’un seul cété des choses—V. Hugo. 

Kahn then went to F. He looked at him, then left him and went 
to M. “It is by you,” he said, “ that the paper in this other gentle- 
man’s hand was written. It is difficult . .. it is complicated... 
it is a pattern, and then a sentence in three languages**. . . I shall 
first draw the design.” He took up a pencil, and drew on a sheet of 
paper Figure 4, as above. 

While working on this little figure, he talked: ‘ There is a round 
stroke, two straight ones, another straight one across, and little dots 
placed like this.” Then as soon as the pattern was finished, he said: 
“There is written here: Pronostication . . . est le Dieb del tiempo*— 


is that it?” ‘ Not exactly” replied M. Then Kahn with a rapid 
gesture placed the tip of his index finger upon the closed hand of F.** 
Hardly had he thus made contact when he said, with the English . 
pronounciation,” “‘ Procrastination.” Motion and word together have 


* Actually in four. The word procrastination, despite its Latin form, is not 
given in Heath’s French dictionary; and if it were a French word in good standing, 
a competent speaker of French would recognize, from the absence of the definite 
article, that it must here be taken as an English word. Its French equivalent is 
temporisation—J. M. B. 

“To preserve the atmosphere of four languages, the ee word Dieb was 
written in German script, as the photograph shows.—J. M. 

“The holder, not the writer, of this text—J. M. ~’ 

“We must assume that in misreading this word as pronostication, Kahn gave 
it the French pronunciation. The dictionary just cited fails equally to give this 
as a French word, the French noun being simply pronostic. And if it were French, 
the article would still be missmg. Kahn’s mishandling of the situation up to this 
point, in counting the languages and in taking this for a French word, makes it 
clear that he is not sufficiently familiar with French to read this sentence correctly 
from normal knowledge (he is, as his name indicates, a German). But after touching 
the hand that holds this billet, he shifts from the French which is wrong to the 
English which is right. He now cognizes the word correctly not alone in its visual 
aspect, but equally in its auditory one. This impresses me as an altogether remark- 
able incident, and one which should be followed up in the hope of learning more 
about the way in which Kahn's crytesthesia actually operates. If it could be 
shown more closely to parallel vision than audition, or vice versa, or to parallel 
both with equal faithfulness, or to parallel thought more or less strongly than either, 
we should have learned something very definite about it-——J. M. B. 
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taken but two seconds. F. now opened the paper; it-was the one written 
by M., and illustrated herewith.*® 

Kahn now comes back to M., who still has the last billet. Then 
he returns again to F. “It becomes hard,” he complains; “I am 
tired. This one reads: On doit tendre & Vinfaillibilité sans y prétendre 
. . . Malherbe . . . no, Malechance.” Visibly fatigued, he tried to 
rectify this no further; he ceased all effort and sat down. M. unfolded 
his billet, which had never left his hand or been touched by Kahn. It 
carried these words, written by F.: On doit tendre a Vinfaillibilité sans 
y prétendre.—Malebranche. 


His face congested, his appearance that of fatigue, Kahn said that 
he did not feel strong enough to make, this evening, the special test 
prepared by B. 

After the séance M. observed that while Kahn, under his eyes, 
was reproducing his design, he himself had had the certitude of having 
caught him in an error of detail, in putting in only one projecting 
transversal in place of two. His astonishment was extreme when he 
came to compare Kahn’s drawing with his own, and found that Kahn 
had reproduced accurately something of which his own memory had 
already lost track.** 


“Tn order not to make too heavy a linguistic demand, it may be well to translate 
this text: Procrastination (English) is the (French) thief (German) of time 
(Italian) —J. M. B. 

**We have had other indications that Kahn’s psychic rapport is more with 
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During this little after-discussion there occurred a very instructive 
incident, well deserving recording. I [Osty speaking, of course] was 
explaining briefly a project for future sittings, at which the goal 
should be the detailed study of the process through which Kahn deter- 
mines the correspondence between the written paper and the writer, or, 
in the case of a single experimenter, identifies each billet.** The 
question was being discussed of tests in which there would be used only 
blank papers, perfectly identical, carrying no sign, and distinguishable 
through no normal faculty; but distinguishable to Kahn through the 
individual modality of energy with which the touch of each sitter is 
presumably impregnated.** This brief indication of a future project 
was the occasion of the following argument: 

Kahn: It is very easy for me to say which among the sitters has 
touched this or that blank paper. I always succeed here. It is 
sufficient for me to come close to the paper, sometimes without touching 
it and again touching it; I am then able to designate at once the person 
among those present®® who has had it in his hands. I can even say 
whether I have or have not touched it myself. This seems incredible 
to you? I will give you immediate proof. 

Osty: Do you think you can work any more this evening? 

Kahn: I shan’t have to work any more. The proof of which I 
speak is easy, for the experiment has already been made. Just now, 
when I stood before M. Lassabliére, I felt at once, and I said, that 
the billet in his hand was the one he had written himself. I felt also, 
and this I did not tell you, that the piece of paper itself was not one 
of those which I tore off and distributed. He wrote upon another 
piece of paper. 


L: No, certainly not, M. Kahn. I wrote upon the paper which 
you gave me; of that I am certain. 


Kahn: It is not possible. I have not felt that the paper in your 
hand was one that I had touched. And I am never mistaken in this. 

L: But I assure you you are mistaken this time. 

Kahn: Most certainly I am not. 


Fraisse: Perhaps you are wrong, Doctor, to be so positive. I 
am inclined to think M. Kahn may be right; for, without being positive 


the writing than with the writer. Were it not so, it is difficult to see how, by 
concentrating his attention upon sitter B., he can read a billet written by sitter A. 
and having nothing to do with B. save through the accident that B. is holding 
it at the moment.—J. M. B. 


; “The occurrence of these items is another indication in the sense of note 
M. B. 


“It would sound a trifle more feasible if Osty were to tell us how he proposes 
to check up on Kahn’s findings here!—J. M. B 

The Italics are mine. It is refreshing to find that at least one small 
of his gift works as one would, on grounds of common sense, infer—J. M. B. 
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myself, it seems to me that I recall having seen you write, then discard 
the paper and write a new one. Do you not remember— 

L., desiring to convince Kahn and F. that there was nothing in 
this, explored the table and the floor. He found no discarded, written 
paper. Continuing the search, he thrust his hands into the two lower 
pockets of his jacket. His right hand brought out a little ball of 
paper. He unfolded it, and found on it a part of the passage from 
Victor Hugo which was the text used by him! “It is unbelievable,” 
he exclaimed; “and yet it is true! I remember now what happened. 
The sight of the paper brings it back. Because of a word poorly 
written and done over, I decided to start all over, and I rewrote the 
sentence on another piece of paper. The insignificance of the act made 
me forget it. How fortunate that it happened so!*! 

From these records, the reader will now have a notion of the usual 
production of Kahn’s strange phenomenon. When the experimental 
study which we are now pursuing is finished, I shall make known in 
the columns of the Revue the results of the exploration of this re- 
stricted, but precise and very instructive aspect of metagnomy. 


PSYCHIC PHOTOGRAPHY: SOME SCIENTIFIC 
AIDS TO SPURIOUS PHENOMENA—I 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Asstract: Mr. Price gives us an introduction in which he explains the manner in 
which, some time ago, this text came to be written; the reason why it was not 
published while fresh from his pen; and the recent events in the field of psychic 
photography which have led him to bring it now before the public. Attacking the 
body of his theme, he explains first the rdle of double exposure in the tricks of 
psychic photography as practiced by fraudulent mediums, outlining the general prin- 
ciples of this fraud and several specific techniques for its prosecution. The original 
for the faked “ spirit,” he shows, may be a human being, a lay figure of some sort, 
or a printed or photographic picture of some sort. The disadvantages of these 
several methods are indicated in a fashion which will be helpful to the investigator 
who is called upon to to detect their use. 

The second major type of fraud with which Mr. Price deals is that in which, 
without anything in the way of a double exposure in the camera, the trickster uses 
some method of impressing the counterfeit “ spirit ” extra upon the plate during the 
dark-room treatment of the latter. The end of this installment leaves him in the 
midst of his exposition of this variety of fraud; he has space in the current issue only 
to describe one particular piece of apparatus, which he regards as the most finished 
and most dangerous representative of its class. 

The article will be concluded in our November number. 


"Tt is doubtless superfluous for me to insist upon the brilliant character of this 
incident, but I do so, just the same—J. M. B 
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The article I am now presenting to the readers of this Journal has 
a somewhat curious history. The major portion of it was written in 
February, 1921, and was intended to form part of a volume entitled: 
Psychic Photography: The Hypothesis of Fraud. It was my intention 
to compile a work dealing with the many deceptive methods possible in 
fraudulent “ spirit ” photographs: a book intended solely for serious 
investigators. The genesis of the book was the chance meeting with a 
man on Paddington Station who showed me a device he was making for 
printing “ extras ” on sensitized plates. But the reader will hear more 
of this gentleman anon. During the summer and autumn of 1921 I was 
busily engaged in editing The Revelations of a Spirit Medium and see- 
ing it through the press. And in the spring of 1922 came the famous 
(or infamous, according to which camp the reader follows), Price- 
Hope case. After the storm had died down somewhat, and I was able to 
withdraw my battle-scarred body from the fray (during that frenzied 
period I was the “ hero” of literally a hundred verbal fights on the 
case), I again turned my attention to the monograph I had commenced 
twelve months previously. And then I hesitated. I was sick to death 
of psychic photography, and photographic tricks were anathema to me. 
Also, I was confident that the public had had enough of “ spirit ” 
photographs for some time, and my book would only have added fuel to 
the fire of the extreme partisanship evinced in this extraordinary case. 
So the reader will understand that the non-appearance of the book was 
indirectly due to William Hope. 

I do not intend in this article to re-open the Hope case (Heaven 
forfend!)—but I should like to record again my disappointment at the 
unhappy ending of this affair. Looking at it in retrospect, it is ob- 
vious that we made mistakes—but some of them were forced upon us by 
circumstances. The “ pink pamphlet ”? (like another pink pamphlet 
issued more recently during the “* Margery ” controversy) was a mis- 
take, and an undignified one at that: I withdrew it from circulation 
years ago. Many good people still believe in Hope. The late Sir 
William Barrett had a sitting with Hope a few months before he died, 
and was quite convinced. Writing me on November 25th, 1924, de- 
scribing his sitting, he says: “I have had conclusive evidence of the 
genuineness of a supernormal photo taken by Hope, who never touched 
the plates or camera slides. I watched him closely. My own private 
opinion on the so-called * Price-Hope case’ is, that Hope is quite inno- 
cent; and I rather suspect one on your side of what he thought would 
be a joke.” A poor sort of joke! How far a person, eighty-two years 
of age (handicapped by a considerable physical disability, and with no 


*Cold Light on Spiritualistic “ Phenomena,’ London, Kegan Paul, 1922. 
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special training in methods of deception), can be trusted to pass an 
authoritative opinion upon this particular phase of physical phenom- 
ena, I must leave to the judgment of my readers. I, too, am convinced 
of the possibility of abnormal markings on sensitized plates; and with 
Mrs. Irving, the photographic psychic, I have secured two or three 
interesting examples of extraneous markings on a sensitized emulsion. 

If it were William Hope who was responsible for the non-appear- 
ance of my little work on photographic faking, it is due entirely to the 
unmasking of George H. Moss, another photographic “ medium ” who 
worked at the British College of Psychic Science, that the gist of my 
labors is now making its appearance in this article. By the time these 
words appear in print, the whole sorry story of the exposure of Moss 
will be common property. Before me, as I pen these lines, lies the con- 
fidential report from Mr. Fred Barlow, giving a brief—but lurid— 
résumé of how the Birmingham and Midland Society for Psychical Re- 
search ran this impostor to earth. My only comment is that I am 
astonished he had such a long run. I had a sitting with Moss in the 
early days of his “* mediumship ” (save the mark!). I did not have to 
glance twice at Moss’s eyes to be certain that the man was about to 
perpetrate a fraud upon me. I was not mistaken, and his methods were 
crude in the extreme. The “ extra ” he presented me with looked as if 
it had tumbled out of an old family album belonging to a fifth-rate coal- 
heaver. He admitted keeping the plates under his bed for a month 
before he insulted me with them. No one would doubt this fact on see- 
ing the “ extra.” In an article I wrote in Light ° a few weeks later I 
* pulled his leg ” horribly—much to the disgust of some of his parti- 
sans. If I had taken the same steps against him that I took against 
Hope, I should have made him a hero. So I let bad alone, and the man 
eventually hanged himself with the very long rope he was permitted to 
play with. But at Copenhagen in January last in an interview given to 
the Ekstra Bladet, I stated definitely that Moss was an impostor. 
With my interview was published (January 8th, 1925) the photograph 
with the “ extra ” of the frowsy-looking female, and I am sure all the 
readers of this Danish paper had a good laugh. What I consider the 
most serious aspect of the case against this man is the fact that one out 
of every three of Moss’s “ extras ” has been “ recognized!” Comment 
is superfluous. 

So, added to his other sins, Moss is responsible for this paper on 
photographic faking, as I think it is high time that credulity was made 
acquainted with some ways and means of the fraudulent “ spirit ” 
photographer. 


* Psychic Photography; ete., Dec. 13th and 20th, 1924. 
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= Two photographic “ mediums ” have recently been exposed. The 
“i first was—I think—named Hulme,’ and he was a pupil of Moss’s. Both 
ed Moss and Hulme were clumsy workers; neither possessed the knowledge 
th necessary to plant “extras” on the sitter’s own plates. Both were 
- tyros at the game; but what they lacked in skill they made up for in q 
m | brazen effrontery. I will say this for Moss: he had a discriminating 
“i ' taste in regard to the “ tools ” of his peculiar “ profession.” He used ‘ 
he [a fast Cooke lens working at the large aperture of 2.5, and an up-to- 
ho date reflex camera. He told me his benefactor presented them to him. 
ay Compare Moss’s outfit with what Mr. J. Malcolm Bird called * “ the 
- most disreputable camera in the world ” belonging to Hope, and you 
ss | will see that he could not attribute his downfall to the fact that he had ; 
| not proper materials to work with. 
—- of I know this article will be criticized. I can visualize a crop of letters | 
“| (through which a plentiful supply of uncomplimentary adjectives will | 
nl | be freely scattered), to the psychic press, and epithets such as “ pre- : 
he _ posterous,” “ ridiculous,” “ impossible,” etc., will be hurled at me. The 1 
to experience will not have the spice of novelty! But I am happy in the 
to i possession of at least four qualities that help to make the impartial i 
re | investigator; the same qualities that have made it possible for me to live | 
if ina small country village for many years without committing suicide, t 
ul- _ viz: a broad back, a hide like a rhinoceros, a sense of humor, and a 
th d clear conscience. I reiterate that I am releasing this article solely on 
“| account of the fact that two “ spirit” photographers have recently 
I been unmasked.® I need no further excuse. That both used compara- 
u- tively simple methods in their frauds was because of their lack of skill 
on —not because of their lack of inclination to employ tricks more subtle. 
- I do not intend to reveal any stage tricks referring to pseudo- 
to § psychic photography, because they are not likely to come within the 
to § scope of the private investigator’s work. After the “ Hope case,” 
Maskelyne’s Theatre of Mysteries staged their “Great Spirit Photo 
ph ( Mystery ” which ran for a short time. The trick was convincing to 
he ff anyone unacquainted with the very few principles employed in the magi- 
he cian’s art. I refrain from exposing it-—though I doubt if the average 
ut conjurer would think twice about revealing the modus operandi of any i 
nt |) mediumistie trick he should happen to discover. 
; For some inscrutable reason, the mention of the word “ medium ” to 
on ff the average professional conjurer has the same effect upon him as the 
< _ proverbial red rag to a bull. Whether the medium be honest or dis- 


* A warning concerning this medium is printed in Two Worlds for March 27th, 1925. q 
‘My Psychic Adventures, p. 195. { 


* For the account of the exposure of George Moss, see Psychic Science, Oct., 1925. 
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honest ; whether he be “ exposed ” or as guiltless as Cesar’s wife, it is 
all the same: the magician will empty his vials of wrath and ridicule 
upon the head of the unfortunate psychic. Just as the spoken word in 
the still air of the Alps will sometimes set in motion the devasting ava- 
_lanche, so the conjurer will usually precipitate a mass of vituperation 
upon the poor medium whose name is uttered in his presence. Now this 
attitude is very illogical on the part of the prestidigitateur. 

Since that cold winter’s night in March, 1848, when Katie Fox 
demanded of “ old Splitfoot ” if it were he who was disturbing their 
peaceful Hydesville home by the now immortal “Rochester knockings,” 
the conjurer has always had a feeling that the medium was trespassing 
upon his preserves. He ignores the fact that since the establishment of 
modern spiritualism in those far-off days in America, he has seized upon 
the alleged “ tricks ” of the medium and turned them into money upon 
the vaudeville stage. If some fraudulent mediums retaliate and purloin 
the “ effects ” of the conjurers, surely the latter have no right to com- 
plain! Of one thing I am certain—there has been a great deal more 
money made by the magicians out of the staging of pseudo-psychic 
** phenomena ” than by the fake mediums stealing the tricks of the con- 
jurers.° Until public opinion protests against the parodying of psy- 
chic phenomena upon the stage (and the time is fast approaching) ; 
and until false mediumship is made a penal offense (it is illegal now, of 
course; and in England so is real mediumship, but action is seldom 
taken), and rigorously punished, the magicians will simulate the real 
phenomena and the mediumistic rogues will resort to trickery. Though 
the magician and faker mutually distrust each other, each is dependent 
upon the other to the extent I have indicated. And it is notorious that 
the late John Nevil Maskelyne never would have become a magician had | 
he not witnessed (through the accidental falling of a curtain), the | 
modus operandi of the Davenport Brothers’ escape act. So the Mas- 
kelyne family owe something to the mediums! 

There is another aspect of the perpetual quarrel which is raging 
between the conjurers and the mediums. The magicians foolishly 
imagine that the “ performances ” of the mediums are in some way 
harmful to their own “ date ” books; and that the psychics—fraudulent 
or otherwise—are gaining something at the expense of the “ honest ” 
conjurer by copying the tricks of the latter and calling them genuine 
phenomena. So to “ get even” with the mediums, the magicians simu- 
late the alleged copies of their own tricks and call them “ spiritualistic 
phenomena!” Could anything be more ludicrous and Gilbertian? In- 


*Out of a 240-page catalogue of magicians’ tricks I have just received from 
America, at least a third of the book deals with pseudo-psychic effects. 
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stead of blaming the fraudulent medium (whom they allege to be a con- 
jurer), for doing their tricks under the cloak of spiritualism, the magi- 
cians really should abuse the fraudulent conjurer for simulating by 
trickery the real phenomena of the genuine mediums. The fact that a 
fraudulent medium is really a fraudulent conjurer (if we accept their 
own arguments), has not yet occurred to the magical fraternity. 


THE DOUBLE EXPOSURE AND ITS ROLE 

The easiest way of fraudulently producing a “ spirit extra ” upon 
the sensitized emulsion of a photographic plate or film is, undoubtedly, 
by the method known as “ double exposure.” Besides being the least 
dificult to produce, it is also the easiest of detection, as it is not very 
practicable to introduce the “ extra ” into the photograph without the 
knowledge of the sitter—should he be using his own plates—unless the 
operator uses special devices, which will be discussed later. 

A psychic “ extra ” produced by the double-exposure method, if it 
is to be at all convincing, presupposes the employment of either a lay 
figure (such as barbers use), or a human being as the ghostly assistant ; 
unless the photographer makes use of the old family album, half-tone 
picture, or an existing photograph of the person whose “ extra” is 
being sought by the sitter. Moss made most of his fakes by merely 
copying an existing photograph or picture; but other men use other 
methods. When a sitter is bona-fide and serious, and brings his own 
plates, a certain degree of ingenuity is required in order to make the 
experiment convincing. 

The production of a psychic photograph made by the double- 
exposure method is simplicity itself, and well within the skill of the 
veriest tyro who ever pressed the button on a Kodak. 

The operator first arranges his scene or background (if the plates 
are to be “ switched ” for those of the sitter’s, a black velvet back- 
ground is employed), and the sitter who is to impersonate the “ extra ” 
takes the place allotted to him. A very short exposure is now given. 
If the picture is being taken merely for amusement, a proper back- 
ground or scene is employed, and the person or object intended to 
represent the “ ghost ” now appears and is placed in a suitable position 
near the sitter. The camera is uncapped for a fraction of a second and 
re-opened. The “ ghost ” then moves out of the picture, and without 
the sitter’s moving in the slightest degree, a normal exposure is given. 
The assistant who personates the “ ghost ” should be draped in white, 
as a shorter exposure will then be necessary; greater transparency will 


be gained for the “ spirit;” and a picture with better contrast will be 
the result. 
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If a head only is required as an “ extra,” the live helper (or lay 
figure), should poke his head through a hole in a black velvet sheet. If 
the face is whitened, and a roll of cotton wool (or a few yards of mus- 
lin), are draped around the head, an “ extra,” indistinguishable from 
the orthodox “ spirit ” pictures extant, will be the result. 

As regards the ratio of exposures, I find that if the normal picture 
requires five seconds, the “ ghost ” should be given one second. These 
exposures should give good detail in the “ extra,” while allowing every 
part of the background to show plainly through the ghostly visitant. 
A fairly small stop should be employed: (one not larger than f. 16 or 
f. 22), in order that the various planes of the background of the pic- 
ture should be equally sharp and distinct—an important point when the 
artistic appearance of the picture is to be considered. A fast plate, 
backed for preference (to prevent halation), should be used in con- 
junction with a slow developer. I find paramidophenol (a proprietary 
brand is sold, ready for use, under the name of “ Rodinal”) an ex- 
cellent reagent for the development of all “ spirit ” pictures. Slow in 
action, easy in manipulation, clean and non-staining, and with good 
keeping qualities, it produces negatives of fine quality with perfect 
gradation. Other developers derived from coal-tar are also good. 
Although I have mentioned the photographing of one “ ghost ” or 
“extra,” many subjects could be introduced into the picture in the same 
way, with either double or multiple exposures. A spectral army could 
be evolved with very little trouble. At the time of writing, a series of 
the best-known English ghost stories is being filmed for exhibition in 
the United States, and in one of them a regiment of soldiers can be seen 
passing through the closed portals of a medieval castle. The men are 
passing through three inches of British oak in the most approved 
manner, and the secret is “ double exposure.” 

The results obtained by “ double exposures ” can be duplicated by 
double or combination printing, or “ printing-in.” The simplest form 


of “ multiple printing ” is the production of a composite photograph | 
from two or more negatives. For instance, with a little judicious | 


blocking-out, the Statue of Liberty could be temporarily deposited in 
the centre of Broadway; or the Woolworth Building might be made to 
appear enjoying a well-earned holiday at Palm Beach, Florida. Any 
intelligent amateur photographer could produce these results with little 
trouble. 


To portray a “spirit extra” by the double-printing method is 
p p A g 


easier still, as of course, we want the background—if any—to show | 


through the “ extra,” which is popularly supposed to be transparent. 
To produce a ghostly picture in this way, it is necessary to photograph 
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the person or model representing the “ extra ” in front of a dead-black 
background. The resultant negative, which should be rather under- 
exposed, should show the figure surrounded by almost clear glass. It is 
best to use films for this particular class of spurious “ spirit ” photo- 
graph, otherwise the thickness of the glass will give a fuzzy appearance 
to the superimposed image. Sometimes, when the dishonest medium 
wishes his “ extras ” to be “ recognized,” he makes them fuzzy on pur- 
pose. The negative on which is the setting for your “ spirit ” is placed 
in the printing-frame in the usual manner, and next to it is placed the 
plate or film containing your “ extra.” The two negatives are then 
printed, as one, in the usual way. The finished print will show your 
“extra” through which the added setting will be plainly visible. I 
need hardly inform the reader that the professional impostor does not 
employ this method in his abominable work. It is obvious that by this 
method one “ ghost ” can be made to serve for any number of settings ; 
or can be placed in different positions in the same setting. Groups of 
little fairies could be photographed from pictures or drawings, and 
made to appear as if they were playing ring-o’-roses at the bottom of 
your garden. By a similar process, one negative only is required, 
though in this case the “ ghost ” is permanently attached to the photo- 
graph. First photograph your figure in front of the black background © 
as described above and, without developing, take your second picture 
(the setting), upon the same plate, care being taken that your “ extra ” 
is in the conventional position on your setting. (Don’t print your 
“extra ” upside down unless you want to raise a laugh!) This is the 
method usually employed by the fraudulent psychic photographer when 
he uses his own plates or “ switches ” your plate for his own prepared 
one. This mode of faking plates offers a great temptation to the un- 
skilled faker, who provides himself with a collection of plates already 
bearing on their sensitized surfaces the latent images of an assorted 
collection of faces, some of which he is certain will be “ recognized.” 

It is quite possible to take “ spirit ” photographs by artificial light, 
and the following method appeared in Focus a few years ago: 

Having obtained your flash-powder, make a powder-stand of home- 
made materials. in this way: Look out for a long brush handle or similar 
piece of wood about six feet long; attach to it a pedestal one foot 
square and a top or table of the same area. You can easily fasten your 
top and pedestal by a couple of strong screws or angle-plates. Cover 
the top of the stand with a tin plate folded under so as to be firmly held 
by the stand top. This stand may now be clamped to a chair or stool 
by means of a small screw clamp. You thus get an altitude for the 
stand-top of six to eight feet. 
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Now prepare your ghost, preferably a tall young lady who will © 
enter into the “ spirit ” of the game, and let her be draped with a white | 
cloth so as to hide all facial parts. If facial parts are to be included, 
they should be “ bleached ” with a thin covering of whitening. The 
drapery should be as free as possible from seams or cross lines, and the 
creases should lie in gentle folds head to feet. Place the “ visible ” 
subject in such a position as to show some relationship between him and 
the phantom. His expression should be one of horror, sympathy, joy 
or surprise. 

Subject and ghost now being arranged, focus both carefully, using 
as large a stop as possible—not smaller than f. 16; a good lens will 
focus well at f. 8 if the planes of the two figures are near together. To 
focus critically, mark a piece of notepaper diagonally with thick and 
thin black lines. Let a helper hold this notepaper with a lighted vesta 
in front of it near the figures. You can then focus sharply. On the 
stand-top place a small thimbleful of flash-powder near one corner of 
the tin-plate. Near the opposite corner place a heaped-up teaspoonful 
of powder formed in a narrow ridge—do not pile it up like a cone. Set 
the powder-stand with its top three feet to one side of the camera, and 
about two feet above it. Light a long taper and keep your gas or 
‘electric light burning; tell your subject and phantom to keep still a 
moment ; uncap the lens, and—at arm’s length—ignite the thimbleful of 
powder. It flashes at once. Cap the lens. The sitter must remain still 
while the “ ghost ” removes herself. Now uncap the lens and touch the 
larger ridge of powder; it flashes brilliantly. Cap the lens; the expo- | 
sure is complete. The plate should be extra rapid and backed. ; 

It is just as easy, of course, to reproduce drawings, photographs, | 
half-tone pictures from the illustrated journals or daily papers, etc., — 
etc., as it is to photograph animate or inanimate models. You place | 
them upon a dead-black background, and photograph them in the ordi- — 
nary way. The negatives thus produced can be utilized in the same 
manner as the “ ghost ” pictures already described. The plate which — 
you, dear reader, may receive from the latest fashionable photographic _ 
medium may already contain one or more latent images of pictures 
culled from the operator’s family album; resurrected from his lumber- | 
room; or they may have first seen the light in a back number of the 
Saturday Evening Post! 

The “ grain” or rulings of the half-tone process blocks used by 
printers for the reproduction of photographs vary considerably, ac- 
cording to the class of work they will be used for. Blocks intended for 
use in illustrating high-class magazines are made with an extremely fine 
grain—almost invisible except by means of a magnifying glass. Half- 
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tone blocks as used by the illustrated newspapers, and for printing 
upon cheap paper have a coarser grain—caused by the use (during the 
manufacture of the block), of a screen with a coarser ruling. The 
structure of the surface of a half-tone process print has been ably 
illustrated by Professor Jastrow in his interesting work on psychol- 
ogy,’ in which he gives a highly-magnified reproduction of the head of 
Lord Kelvin, which appeared originally in the Photographic Times. 
Viewed at the usual reading distance, nothing is seen but a mass of 
black and white squares. Seen at a distance of twelve feet or more, the 
head becomes clearly recognizable. 


I have made this slight digression in order to point out to the 


_ reader that any negative of a half-tone illustration, if reasonably sharp 
_ and clear, must contain the peculiar dot formation inseparable from 
_ the half-tone process, unless the original has been faked as hereafter 
_ described. Placed under the microscope, and viewed with a one- 


quarter or one-half inch objective, the portion of the negative repre- 
senting the copied process print will resemble a chess-board. It is for 


_ this reason that pictures taken from half-tone illustrations and fraud- 
ulently represented as psychic “ extras ” are never “ sharp;” there is 
_ always a certain amount of fuzziness which often conceals the origin of 


the photograph, as the dots, being out of focus, blend into one harmo- 


_ nious whole. Sometimes the photographic faker will go over the origi- 
_ nal half-tone copy with a stick of fairly soft wax. This operation 
_ smudges the pictures a little, as the wax combines with the grease in the 
_ printing ink and tends to obliterate the dots of the half-tone. But the 
_ faker has a still more subtle use for his stick of wax, and I am not sure 


that I am wise in giving this particular secret away. But as it is only 
by knowing his tricks that we can circumvent the machinations of the 


_ fraudulent medium, I will include it in this little monograph. Also, the 


reader will be able to amuse himself in trying the experiment. 
Take a piece of hard, glazed, white note-paper, and rub over it, as 


_ evenly as possible, a stick of fairly soft wax—a hard wax candle 
phic 


(white) will serve. Having your waxed paper, select the half-tone or 
line drawing that you want to copy, and place your waxed paper, wax 


_ downwards, on the drawing or half-tone newspaper illustration. Then 


f the Z 


rub the back of the note-paper with the rounded side of a spoon or 
similar smooth object, placing the whole on a hard surface. When 
thoroughly rubbed all over, peel off the note-paper, on which will be 
found a perfect copy (transfer) of the half-tone photograph, which 
will not be damaged. Slightly warm your paper and the picture is then 
“fixed.” The photographic faker now photographs this transfer, and 


"Fact and Fable in Psychology, New York, 1900, p. 285. 
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in the resultant negative no trace of the incriminating “ dots ” will be 
found. This method also has the merit that half-tone photographs can 
be copied without removing the originals, such as those to be found in 
public libraries, museums, etc. The fact that this method reverses your 
picture does not usually matter. If the wax is melted and a little olive 
oil is added, the mixture, when cold, will be found a better reproducing 
medium than the plain wax. 

What is true of the half-tone process picture applies in a lesser 
degree to the ordinary photographic print, as the paper or card upon 
which the negative has been printed has a grain—more or less apparent 
—which is apt to be exaggerated in the copying process as used by the 
dishonest medium unless the lighting of the picture has been carefully 
considered and arranged. If the paper upon which the photograph has 
been printed has an appreciable grain, and a side light has been used 
when being copied, it is obvious that the grain will be accentuated as 
each tiny hillock comprising the surface of the paper will be lighted 
upon one side only: the side away from the source of illumination will 
be in shadow. The photographic copy will appear to have a much 
coarser texture than the original, as the grain has been exaggerated by 
the uneven lighting. The sun’s illumination of the moon serves as a 
good example of what I mean. Full and new moon occur respectively 
when the sun and moon are aligned oppositely. The full moon then 
appears “ flat ” when viewed through a telescope, as it receives a front 
light. At quadratures the moon appears half illuminated or “ dichot- 
omized.” It is then that the mountain ranges and craters (such as the 
Lunar Apennines), cast long shadows and are in brilliant contrast, 
owing to the more oblique incidence of light. 

It is apparent, then, that to avoid an unpleasant surface, photo- 
graphs must have a front lighting when being copied by the camera. 
Albumenized paper, and some of the photographic printing papers 
coated with collodion—which is highly transparent and structureless— 
show very little grain. Other printing papers prepared from a coarser 
* stock ” show a distinctly granular surface. It is always wise to ex- 
amine carefully with a powerful lens the alleged supernormal “ extra ” 
upon the negative (for preference), or print. A grain can frequently 
be seen, clearly denoting its fraudulent origin. In some of the alleged 
“ spirit ” pictures I have seen, the edges of the added “ extras ” have 
been plainly visible—proving that the original photograph has been 
roughly cut round with a pair of scissors, and simply copied against a 
black background. In one glaring case which came under my notice, 
two such pictures, which overlapped slightly, had been’ photographed 
together and “ introduced ” into the same photograph. The shadow 
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cast by the edge of the upper picture where it overlapped the lower, was 
patent to all. Many “ psychic ” photographers have had the technical 
knowledge necessary to introduce an “extra” fraudulently into a 
photograph, but have not had enough artistic taste or ability to make 
a pleasing picture. On the other hand, I have seen alleged “ spirit ” 
pictures where there has been direct evidence of the use of the air- 
brush and India ink, and the result has been too beautiful to be con- 
vincing. A mistake which is often made by the unskilled-—and thought- 
less—faker is for the sitter and “ extra ” to be lighted from opposite 
directions—an inconsistency which is both ludicrous and inartistic at 
the same time; though some sitters do not appear to think it strange. 


Another inconsistency often found in stereoscopic photographs of 
materializations is for the alleged spirit forms to be absolutely flat, 
whilst the mediums or sitters, and the accompanying mise en scéne 
stands out in bold relief. Sometimes the drapery of the “ spirit ” will 
exhibit the stereoscopic effect, and the face will be as flat as the pro- 
verbial pancake—suggesting that the most important part of the 
apparition is made of cardboard upon which has been drawn or photo- 
graphed the features of a person. Some false mediums use a dummy to 
represent the spiritual visitor. Mrs. Mellon, the notorious material- 
izing medium who was exposed * at Sydney in 1894, was famous for her 
“Geordie ” and “ Cissie””—two lay figures which were her principal 
stock-in-trade. When I was in Munich I examined a set of Dr. Baron 
A. von Schrenck-Notzing’s stereoscopic pictures of his experiments with 
Eva C., and in every case the materialized heads, figures, etc., were quite 
flat and looked as if they were cut out of stiff paper. This is not to 
say that they were not supernormal: I merely mention the fact to draw 
attention to the apparent inconsistency of the stereograms. 


Another way of printing an image upon a sensitized plate is by 
means of an enlarging lantern or reducing apparatus. This method 
offers no particular advantage to the fraudulent operator, and it is 
very doubtful whether any medium would use it today. The modern 
spurious “ psychic ” photographer has more subtle means of cheating 
the credulous and requests, nay, almost insists, that his client bring 
his own plates. In the following pages the reader will learn how science 
has come to the aid of the fraudulent photographic juggler who claims 
to be able to portray, by means of the camera, the spirits of the rela- 
tives of his deluded victims. — 


“See Spookland, by T. Shekelton Henry, Sydney, N. S. W., 1894; an American 
edition was published in Chicago in 1902. Cf., also, A Counterblast to Spookland, 
or, Glimpses of the Marvelous, by “ Psyche,” published in Sydney at the same time. 
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THE GHOST STAMP 


If a certain individual had not missed the express at Euston Station 
and, hurrying to Paddington, failed to get a suitable train to convey | 
him to his home at Sandbach, Cheshire, this article never would have 
been written. Should his eyes ever scan my remarks concerning him, 
I hope he will forgive my conveying to the readers of this Journal the 
information he imparted to me. He asked for no pledge of secrecy, and | 
I gave him none. Also, I am glad that the fact that we were brother 
masons was not discovered until we were about to part: his confidences. 
were not inspired on this account. 

I met him quite casually on the “ local ” side of Paddington Station | 
one afternoon early in January, 1921. I had purchased a number of | 
gramophone records from Messrs. Hayes, of Bond Street. These had | 
not arrived to time, so the firm *phoned to “ His Master’s Voice ” Co., 
of Hayes, Middlesex, that I would meet the box at Paddington if they 
would send it off. It was while I was waiting for the train that I espied | 
a man who was apparently doing the same thing, so I asked him if he | 
knew the time of the arrival of the next Hayes train, as my package 
had not arrived. He was sorry, but he did not. He was not awaiting | 
the arrival of a train, but the departure of one, and was “ killing time” | 
wandering around the not-too-interesting station premises. We fell to | 
chatting about things in general and, finding I still had some little time | 
to wait for my box of records, I suggested we should adjourn to the — 
refreshment room for some coffee. He acquiesced, and then, for the | 
first time, I noticed he had a small camera strapped to his suit-case. | 
This at once aroused my interest, and we plunged into the merits and 
demerits of various types of cameras, and the advantages or otherwise _ 
of plates over films. Suddenly he exclaimed: “ Are you very interested © 
in photography?” I informed him that I had been a very keen amateur _ 
photographer from childhood, and thought I knew most things con- | 
cerning the art. ‘ Perhaps so,” he remarked, “ but I will show you at 
least one piece of apparatus connected with photography which you ~ 
have never seen before,” at the stame time unlocking his suit-case, and 
producing what I can only describe as one of the most ingenious 
“ fakes ” I have ever seen. By one of those flashes of intuition which 
i sometimes illuminate our knowledge of a subject, I recognized the pur- 
pose of the article he gave me before it had been in my hand thirty | 

seconds. He must have divined this fact from the expression upon my | 
countenance, for he at once asked me if I knew what the object was for. 
I told him I thought it was a “ sort of camera or printing-frame.” I 
also remarked that it would be possible to print a vignette of a person 
upon a sensitized emulsion by the mere pressure of the hand. “It is 
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not only possible, but it is intended for that very purpose,” he replied. 
“If I were compelled to describe my present profession,” he added, 
laughing, “ I should call myself a spirit photographer’s mechanic. And 
the object you hold in your hand is known as the Ghost Stamp.” 
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The Ghost Stamp: Side and Front Elevations, drawn from memory. 


The Ghost Stamp, at first glance, reminds one, in general conforma- 
tion, of an ordinary round rubber stamp. The handle is similar, but 
thicker in the waist and more “ squat.” 'The handle contains a small 
cylindrical dry battery under which, in the body of the “ stamp,” is a 
four-volt metallic filament electric pea-lamp. Cut in the periphery of 
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the lower portion of the “ stamp,” which screws on, and near its face 
are two narrow slots: the lower one for the insertion of a small poSitive 
plate or film (such as a portion of a strip of kinematograph positive), 
which would be placed between two thin “ cover glasses ” as used by the 
mounter of miscroscopic objects; and the upper one for a piece of thin 
oiled ground glass to diffuse the light from the lamp. These slots are 
plugged with black cotton wool when the “ stamp ” is in use, so that it 
is light-tight. Immediately behind the small positive plate or film is a 
very thin iris diaphragm capable of being rotated by means of a fine 
milled edge, like the ordinary iris diaphragm in a good photographic 
lens. The handle and body of the “ stamp ” are made of ivory, stained 
a deep dead black. The reason why ivory is used, I was informed, is 
because it can be turned much thinner than wood, and it does not warp. 
Metal is out of the question, because this portion of the apparatus has 
to be made of some non-conducting material. On the lower portion of 
the ivory body is a coarse thread upon which screws the circular posi- 
tive-holder, also of blackened ivory. This holder, which also contains 
the diaphragm, is in two pieces, one sliding into the other with about 
one-eighth of an inch movement. Between the two portions of the posi- 
tive-holder are two circular plates of brass, with holes in centre, kept 
apart at their sides by a fairly strong spring, insulated with silk. Sunk 
in the face of the positive-holder, and projecting about one-sixty-fourth 
of an inch, is a circular piece of rubber intended to act as a cushion. 
To the two small brass plates, which act as a contact-maker, are sol- 
dered the ends of the wires coming from the battery and lamp. When 
the “ stamp ” is pressed against an object, the plates make contact at 
their sides (the insulated spring separates them normally), and the cir- 
cuit is made, lighting the lamp. When the pressure is relaxed, the lamp 
goes out. I hope I have made the mechanism of the apparatus clear to 
my readers, but the drawing I have made will help to explain. I am 
copying the report I made nearly five years ago, and I am not fortunate 
enough to have the “ stamp ” in front of me in order to give the exact 
measurements. But I can visualize the apparatus perfectly, and my 
account of the “ fake ” is correct in all essential details. It can easily 
be palmed in the hand. 

It is obvious that if a small positive, which fits into a square frame, 
is placed in its proper slot in the holder; the ground glass placed above, 
and the diaphragm adjusted to cut off the portion of the positive not 


required ; upon being pressed against the sensitized surface of a photo- . 


graphic plate, a perfect negative will be printed upon it. The vig- 
netting by the diaphragm will blend with the background of the photo- 
graph over which it is printed, and with just the correct amount of 
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fuzziness or indistinctness because of the distance (about one-sixty- 
fourth of an inch) between the face of the positive and the sensitized 
emulsion. It is just this slight indistinctness in the “ extra” that 
tempts many people to “ recognize” as their dead relatives the pic- 
tures of absolute strangers. Moss had one out of every three of his 
fakes “* recognized,” as I have already said. 


The rubber gasket let into the face of the Ghost Stamp prevents es- 
cape of the slightest ray of light from the apparatus when it is pressed 
upon the plate. It also prevents the article from “ talking ” ® when 
being used surreptitiously. My informant told me that it was possible 
to print an “ extra ” in the dark-room, right under the noses of any 
committee, without arousing the slightest suspicions. A plate can 
he impressed in the pocket (one hand only being required) ; under the 
bench or sink; behind one’s back; and in twenty other different ways. 
The “extra” can be stamped upon either side of the photographic 
plate. If used upon the glass side, the resultant imprint will be rather 
fuzzier than when printed upon the film iself, owing to the thickness of 
the glass being interposed between the positive and the sensitized film. 
It is obvious that a certain degree of skill will be required to use the 
“ stamp ” when the “ medium ” is working under test conditions. But 
any impostor who has reached that stage where he is thought to be 


worth testing will have acquired dexterity enough to manipulate the 


apparatus. A thorough searching of the medium would of course 
preclude its use. 


I was very curious as to what exposures should be given with the 
apparatus, and I was told that an exposure of a fraction of a second 
(or as quickly as the apparatus could be worked), would “ stamp ” an 
image upon a fast plate. A slow plate would require about one second. 
By a fast plate is meant one of a rapidity of 500 H. and D., and a slow 
one of about a speed of 120 H. and D. The duration of the exposure 
depends to a great extent upon the density of the positive being printed, 
and upon the speed of the plate. Also upon the fineness of the grain or 
the amount of oiling of the ground glass used to diffuse the light. The 
more oil that is used, the more translucent will be the glass, and the 
shorter the exposure. It is quite possible to stamp an impression upon 
a plate after it has been wetted (though in that case it would want a 
longer exposure, as the emulsion is then less rapid or sensitive), and my 
informant told me that he had often produced an “ extra ” upon a pre- 
viously marked plate between the removal from the developer and the 


_ *A conjurer’s term meaning the noise, knock, or tinkle which “ gives away ” the 
lact that a fake is being used. 
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insertion in the fixing-bath. Once, he told me, he was surrounded by 
* experts ” (scientific and photographic), when he did this! 

I was naturally curious as to why he was engaged upon his question- 
able vocation, but he saw nothing derogatory in it. He said the origi- 
nal Ghost Stamp came from the United States, and that he was asked 
to make a duplicate: he had since made several, most of which had been 
sent to America. He was originally a watch and clock repairer, and in 
the Great War was a mechanic in the repairs department of the photo- 
graphic section of the Royal Flying Corps. His only trouble, he told 
me, was to find a turner who would accurately make in ivory the bodies 
of the “ stamps.” I offered to purchase a “ stamp ” from him, but he 
would not sell the one complete specimen he had with him, and he said 
he would probably make no more as he was looking out for a photo- 
grapher’s business in the Midlands. I gave him my card, and he prom- 
ised he would communicate with me when he had “ settled down.” He 
told me he had made hundreds of small positives of photographs, pic- 
tures, etc., for use in the Ghost Stamp, and showed me several of them. 

Among the amusing stories he told me, I must recount the follow- 
ing: A certain customer of his had a lady client whose one wish in life 
was to be photographed with the spirit of a favorite relative (a grand- 
mother, I think), who had passed over some ten years previously. I 
believe the lady she sought had brought her up, her own mother having 
died in childbirth. The photographic medium she had consulted had 
produced for her a variety of “ extras ” but none had been recognized. 
By accident, he learned from a certain trance medium in the same town 
that his client was in the habit of going to him for advice upon various 
subjects. An idea then suggested itself to him, and he promptly put it 
in execution. He arranged with the trance medium to worm out of his 
client a full description of her maternal grandparent. This he did at 
the next sitting, and conveyed the very full information to the photo- 
grapher. The next thing to do was to find an old photograph that 
would pass muster as the departed grandmother. While he was con- 
sidering what he should do, he chanced to pass a local photographer’s 
window, and there, staring him in the face, was the identical photo- 
graph that his mind’s eye had conjured up as being an exact likeness of 
his client’s relative. The features, hair, dress, everything tallied with 
the particulars he had received, and it only remained for him to get 
possession of the photograph. To approach the photographer was of 
course impossible, so he hit upon the idea of sending my communicative 
friend to photograph the window and its contents! No time was to be 
lost, as the window might be re-dressed at any moment. The next day 
happened to be a fine one, so selecting an hour of the day when the light 
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was suitable for his purpose, my friend, armed with a hand-camera, 
went boldly up to the window and “ snapped ” it! The resultant nega- 
tive was excellent, and the desired photograph was clear, though small. 
An enlarged positive was made from the negative and slipped in the 
Ghost Stamp. The lady in search of a grandmother was then informed 
by the trance medium that the hour was propitious for another attempt 
with the camera, and that the result would be gratifying. She at once 
went to the psychic photographer and requested him to take her photo- 
graph once more. She brought her own marked plates, put them in the 
dark-slide herself, and “ never lost sight of them for one moment.” At 
least, that is what she told her friends afterwards. She omitted to 
state that having returned to the dark-room after the photo was taken, 
and when they were about to commence the development of the picture, 
the photographer, in regulating the gas-flame in the red lamp, “ acc- 
dentally ” turned it out, and was quite ten seconds in striking a match 
and re-lighting it. But those few moments were ample for him to open 
the dark-slide and use the Ghost Stamp with telling effect. When the 
resultant negative was printed and copies shown to the lady, she in- 
stantly recognized her grandmother and, unable to control herself, wept 
tears of joy at the thought that her relative was able to manifest 
through the psychic photographer. I give the story in good faith, but 
the reader can take it cwm grano salis if he thinks fit. 

I was sorry to part with my friend, but regretted still more that I 
could not persuade him to sell me—or make me—a Ghost Stamp. He 
“threatened ” to write his “ confessions,” and has promised me the first 
refusal of the MS. Should he ever see this account of our meeting, I 
sincerely hope he will forgive me for “ stealing his thunder.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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The full story of the exposure of George Moss, the photographic 
“medium ”, will be told in the October issue of Psychic Science when 
some illuminating facts will be presented. A number of Moss’s 
creations were on view at the recent Psychic Exhibition held in London 
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and it is fortunate that visitors were warned in the Foreword to the 


catalugue that no guarantee could be given that every exhibit was what 
it purported to be. 


* * * * * 


M. René Sudre informs me that he has finished his great work: 
Introduction 4 la Métapsychique Humaine, which has occupied him for 
three years. The book will be published in October, 1925, by Payot 
of Paris, and will be included in the “ Bibliothéque Internationale de 
Science Psychique,” of which M. Sudre is editor. M. Sudre tells me 
that the book is based on the work of modern scientific investigators, 
and for the first time a rational theory is presented which will cover 
all the facts. He combats the hypotheses of Myers and Geley and 
substitutes a positive doctrine drawn from the theories of Bergson, 
Einstein, and their schools. I have read the MS. of Sudre’s book and 
can assure my readers that it will rank as one of the classics of psychic 
literature. We are hoping to publish an English translation. 


* * * * 


The death of Fritz Grunewald makes a big gap in the ranks of the 
purely scientific investigators of psychic phenomena. He devoted his 
life to the devising of instruments for the recording of mediumistic 
manifestations and constructed some very ingenious apparatus. The 
wonderful electric balance installed in the Institut Métapsychique, 
Paris, is a good example of Grunewald’s work, but it is almost too 
complicated to use and mediums fight shy of it. Grunewald’s labora- 
tory in the Spandauerstrasse, Charlottenburg, Berlin, was full of 
electrical and other apparatus, some of which are described in his 
Physikalisch-medium. Untersuchungen von Ingenieur Fritz Grunewald. 
(Leipzig, Oswald Mutze, 2 gold marks). Like his European co-workers, 
Grunewald could not get sufficient material to work upon and had to 
go far afield for some of his experiments. He was with me at Warsaw 
' in 1923 when I tested Jean Guzik. As Guzik rejected our small 
luminous buttons, I need hardly add that he did not take very kindly 
to the various electrical appliances which Fritz Grunewald had brought 
with him. A prolific contributor to the Psychische Studien, Grunewald 
has also written the Introduction to the German edition of my Stella C. 
Just prior to his death, Grunewald was contemplating a visit to London 
to discuss with me what apparatus should be installed in the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research, of which he was an Honorary 
Corresponding Member. 


* * * * * 


Professor Hans Thirring, of Vienna University, writes me that 
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since our experiments with Willy Schneider at the house of Frau Doktor 
Holub, a few sittings with this medium have been held at the Physical 
Institute ofthe University. All the séances but one were negative. The 
successful sitting was productive of some weak phenomena, but under 


very good control. Dr. Thirring adds that he hopes to resume work 
with Willy next autumn or winter. 


Dining recently with Dr. Eugéne Osty at the Institut hema 
chique, Paris, I met the eminent chemist, Dr. A. Rouhier who contributes 
to the current number (No. 3, 1925) of the Revue Métapsychique a 
most interesting account of his experiments with the “magic” plant, 
“Peyotl” (Echinocactus Williamsii). When a decoction of this plant 
is consumed, the person imbibing it is sometimes able to see, with 
eyes closed, the most extraordinary visions “of a beauty incomparable 
and of a luminosity indescribable.” Cases of prevision and clair- _/ 
voyance have been known to occur to partakers of the drug. Dr. Osty 
had some pills containing the potent qualities of the drug made up for 
his own use and has been experimenting upon himself. So far, the 
effect upon him has been indentical to the effect produced upon a bad 
sailor by a rough channel crossing; so I warn my readers that “Peyotl” 
is decidedly an acquired taste! Dr. Rouhier informed me that a 
complete study of this plant, of great interest to psychologists, 
psychists, and physiologists, will be published in the autumn, and it is 3 
hoped to issue an English translation at a later date. 

+ + * + 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has lost no time in acting upon my 
suggestion, expressed in the Foreword to the catalogue of the recent 
Psychic Exhibition, that a permanent museum of objects of psychic 
interest should be established. In the basement of his “psychic book- 
shop” in London, he has collected a number of articles which are on 
view at a charge of one shilling admission. The exhibits include a 
number of apports: an imitation Babylonian tablet produced at a 
séance with Bailey in Australia; a piece of white drapery alleged to be 
from the “spirit robe” of “Katie King”, and others. The famous wax 
“gloves” have found a resting-place in the exhibition, which also 
contains many “spirit” photographs, inspirational drawings, and 
objects connected with Stainton Moses and other mediums. Ata 
council meeting of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research 
some months ago it was decided to found a museum of objects of psychic 
interest in connection with the Laboratory. For years I have been 


collecting articles for this purpose. 
* * * 
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A propos of the Kluski “spirit gloves,” the controversy respecting 
the manufacture of these moulds is still raging in London at the time 
of writing. Sir Arthur Keith has reproduced by perfectly normal 
means excellent examples of these “gloves,” pictures of which, in 
various stages of manufacture, can be seen in a series of most interest- 
ing photographs in the Sphare for July 18th. It is curious how this 
one exhibit (which was shown at the same time as the Psychic Exhibition 
I brought over from Copenhagen) has intrigued the British public, 
while other objects just as interesting, and of equal evidential value, 
have been passed over with hardly a glance. 

An amazing account of a child prodigy comes from Rangoon. Not 
yet five years old, this infant marvel addresses the multitude for hour 
after hour with a flood of oratory which is little short of supernatural. 
The Rangoon Gazette for May 20th, just to hand, contains a full 
history of the affair, and the case is so extraordinary that I offer no 
excuse for giving the account in extenso: 


Tue Cuitp Marvet or Burma 
(Contributed.) 

For the last few months this child has been attracting attention. 
He has been named by his parents Tun Kyine. The Burmese word 
“Tun”, meaning “to light”, is a very significant word as applied to 
this child. He was born in a village in the Irawaddy Delta. His father 
and mother are rustics or fisher folk. Tun Kyine is not yet five years 
of age. He has a brother about three years old. These two brothers 
play together as children of their age would do. Tun Kyine is in ways, 
manners and disposition but a child. His mother and father carry him 
about in their arms. He has a roundish face, with two prominent 
bumps on each side of the forehead and another at the back of his head. 
His eyes are quick, clear and bright. He is perfectly natural and has 
nothing peculiar or noticeable in him. It is only when placed on the 
rostrum that the marvellous in him is seen. 

Tun Kyine, on a pressing invitation, was brought to Paungde on 
the 16th of this month (May, 1925). A monster marquee had been 
put up for his reception. A great multitude, Burmese and Indians, 
that could not be numbered, from near and distant villages assembled 
under and around the great canopy. The water supply and sanitary 
arrangements were carefully attended to. The Railway Company ran 
special trains for the occasion. While at Paungde he addressed the 


people for about one and a half hours in the morning and for the same_ 


time in the afternoon. 
On the 18th by invitation he left Paungde for Prome, a distance 
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of some thirty miles. He travelled by motor car, stopping at Imma 
for his breakfast; where he also gave a short address. The route 
throughout was crowded. At places the motion of the car was impeded 
by people eager to have a glimpse at the child’s face. Fearing an 
accident U Me, the Deputy Commissioner of Prome, himself hurried 
off in a car to Shwedaung, a distance of over eight miles, and brought 
the child to Prome. On arriving at Prome the D. C. could only with 
some difficulty drive through his gateway, the place being blocked by a 
promiscuous assemblage of people, but the hpoongyis were in the 
minority. Tun Kyine was carried by the D. C. to the little platform 
in the mandat. From 12.30 to 2.30 p.m. in the terrible heat of the sun, 
the people intently listened to him. He gave them the Mosaic 
Decalogue. He earnestly enjoined them religiously to keep the laws, 
social, religious and moral. Wrong ways, he said, spell ruin to the 
country. The wearing of gold and diamonds was not conducive to their 
well being. The essentials of Buddhism were forcibly brought before 
the people. While addressing the people, he was no longer the child. 
Without the least timidity or fear he faced the audience, standing on 
a chair. A mere child, where could be the personal magnetism? 
Why should the throng of people be eager to see his face, to hear 
his voice? In appearance he was certainly an ordinary child and no 
monster. There are many precocious children but they do not attract 
this attention. He is no impostor, as he lays claim to no special gifts 
or supernatural powers. There does not appear to be the least 
attempt to deceive or dupe the public. When speaking he seems to be 
perfectly unconscious of himself. It would appear that he was born 
to deliver a message to his people, and he is a voice crying in the 
wilderness. He has an inward power which no one can understand. A 


‘palm leaf Pali manuscript being given to him, he readily read it out. 


Some one whispered that this had been committed to memory. Another 
leaf from a packet of leaves was pulled out and handed to him. He 
read it and interpreted it into Burmese. He did this in a very simple 
way without the least ostentation. 

Those who have followed him about testify that they have never 
heard him utter a word that could be considered unbecoming or 
improper. 

This marvellous boy calls for serious attention. Mere curiosity 
and excitement are altogether out of place. It may be well if a 
deputation consisting of a philosopher, an ethnologist and a Burmese 
and Pali scholar waited on him. Perhaps Dr. Ross or Dr. St. John, 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. W. B. Purser could jointly write an interesting 


and instructive account of this marvellous child. 
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In a leader on the extraordinary case, the editor of the Rangoon 
Gazette, after recounting the fact that there have been other prodigies 
who have come and gone, remarks: 

“. . . but it would seem to be rather strange that after they have 
enjoyed for some time popularity with the Burman Buddhist world 
they disappear, or lose favor and pass into the great realm of 
things unnoticed. They have been able, or so at least it has been 
claimed for them, to recall incidents of their life in their last incar- 
nation; but the latest example of these juvenile marvels does not, so 
far as has been ascertained, lay claim to recollections of any former 
existence. He merely recites lengthy passages from voluminous 
religious books and utters astounding exhortations to the crowds of 
people who assemble to listen. The scenes on his appearance have been 
wonderful. The crowds that have assembled at any place where it was 
known he would appear have been very large, so large in fact that 
thousands of people have travelled by railway on goods trains, and a 
great many of them, incidentally, without paying their fare. On his 
ceremonial appearances the child is placed on a dais along with two or 
three children of about his own age. He plays with his companions in a 
rational manner, as any other child would do: there is no perceptible 
difference between him and the others. 

* There is no prompting, and there is no monotonous repetition ; he 
talks to them in the manner that would be expected of one many years 
his senior. In the minds of the multitude, he is truly not of this world: 
his knowledge and his wisdom are surely of an origin connected with 
some other world than this. Superstition coupled with fervour for 
their religion would make the people believe almost anything. 
Hpoongyis from the kyaungs of the localities in which the child has 
appeared have sat and talked with the youthful sage, and have ex- 
pressed themselves as amazed with his abilities. As time goes on, no 
doubt the prodigy which has become notorious in the vicinity of Prome 
will pass as have done the many who have gone before him, but so long 
as such prodigies do appear they will always be assured of popularity 
among a people whose piety is not the least of their characteristics. 


“There is another side to events connected with the prodigy of | 


Prome district which is worthy of passing notice. It is said that after 
the child has terminated his address to the crowd gathered round him 
rupee coins are handed up in large numbers to be blessed by him. After 
they have received the so-called blessing, their equivalent, in small 
currency, is thrown broadcast among the people, who scramble for 
possession of coins which have then a religious connection. This 
collection or rupees and the subsequent distribution of small change, 
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if it is true that such do take place, might well be left out of the 
proceedings ; it is encouraging the sceptical. The prodigy is only five 
years of age; and, despite his knowledge of Buddhism and its teaching, 
it is extremely unlikely that he arranges the details of his ceremonial 
appearances himself. It is more than likely that the idea. of the 
collection of rupees for the blessing and the subsequent distribution 
broadcast of small change is the product of some other brain than his. 
Is the small body of supporters or organizers beyond reproach? The 
enormous extent of the interest he has aroused among the people make 
it desirable that steps be taken to ensure that the double handling of 
money is above suspicion. The child appeared at Paungde on the 16th 
instant, when it is understood at least one European police officer was 
present: it would be interesting to see his report, and to read what he 
wrote of the blessing of the rupees, if it took place on that occasion. 
The people are aati and they should be protected from possible 
exploitation. ” 
+ * * 

Tahara Bey, the extraordinary Egyptian fakir, has recently 
mystified the Press and public of Paris. I have not seen him personally, 
as I was in Paris shortly after the fakir had departed. I understand 
Dr. Osty has witnessed his feats which, while extremely interesting, 
have little in common with psychic phenomena. It is alleged that he 
can lacerate his body till the blood flows copiously; then, by an effort 
of will, he can cease the flow and heal the wounds within a few minutes 
He is also credited with the power of being able to exist without air; 
and at Rome, the Italian police, to test him, shut him up in a zinc coffin 
which was carefully sealed and immersed in water. Half an hour after- 
wards he was released without, it is said, showing any signs of 
exhaustion. He can control his pulse-rate at will (which is not 
particularly difficult), and can thread needles through his cheeks, etc., © 
etc. One does not have to be a fakir to do the last named feat. <A 
friend of the present writer can drive one-inch pins right home into 
his bare thigh without any discomfort, and with no loss of blood. All 
that is required is a very sharp pin—and a considerable amount of 
determination! I understand that Tahara Bey (who from his photo- 
graphs appears as the sheik of fiction), is due in London shortly, so 
the reader of these Notes may later get some first-hand information 
concerning this curious personage, who is 28 years of age and whose 
father is also a fakir. 

Maskelyne’s Theatre of Mysteries, London, is showing a new 

magical illusion which has been described as “ a tilt at Spiritualism ”. 
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I have often wondered why the magicians stage these pseudo-psychic 
tricks. To the non- or anti-Spiritualist they are usually boring in the 
extreme; and to the believer they are merely ludicrous as they never 
portray the realities of the séance room and never reproduce the 
“ phenomena ” under the conditions obtaming at a genuine sitting. 
Moreover, these “ psychic ” acts are usually short-lived; it is therefore 
doubly strange that any one should take the trouble to put them on. 
When Selbit staged at Maskelyne’s the “ masked medium ” fiasco (the 
outcome of a challenge by Sir A. Conan Doyle) the “ illusion ” was so 
transparent that I, out of charity, took the trouble to go round the 
back of the stage and point out to Selbit the weak spots in his act. 
There is—or was—a widespread belief that the original founder of 
the Maskelyne fortunes did not believe in psychic phenomena. Nothing 
is farther from the truth, and I exploded that fallacy in an article 
(John Nevil Maskelyne as a Believer in the Occult, “ Light ”, October 
11th, 1924) in which I give chapter and verse proving conclusively by 
Maskelyne’s own published statements that he believed in both the 
mental and physical phenomena. The fact that he was always 
attacking mediums and Spiritualism generally is another story 
altogether. When Valiantine was over here early this year, Mr. Dennis 
Bradley challenged Mr. Clive Maskelyne (the present head of the | 
business), grandson of the original “ John Nevil ”, to produce the same 

effects under the same conditions as had by Valiantine. Negotiations 
broke down, but the illuminating part of the proceedings is the fact 
that Mr. Clive Maskelyne admitted to Mr. Bradley (who mentions this 


gem in a letter to me dated March 5th., 1925) that he had never 
attended a séance in his life! 
* * * 


Mrs. Laura A. Pruden, (of Cincinnati,) the slate-writing medium, 


is in London at the time of writing, and is convincing many well-known 


Spiritualists of her powers. She has been brought over by Mr. Roy 
Holmyard, an Englishman who has lived in Amerrica many years, and 
an Annual Fellow of the American S.P.R. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer, and Mr. Dennis Bradley have had a sitting 
with the happiest results. Describing his séance in Light (August Ist), 


Mr. Swaffer remarks: “ My message, of course, came from Lord 
Northcliffe.” 


Mr. Francis Gribble, in T. P’s & Casell’s Weekly for July 18th, 
reviews M. Henri Malo’s book, Life of Delphine Gay (Paris, Emile 
Paul Fréres, 12 francs) the most interesting portion of which deals 
with Victor Hugo as a Spiritualist. When Hugo was in the Channel 
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Islands as a political exile, Delphine, now Madame de Girardin, 
visited him and taught him all that she knew about table-turning and 
automatic writing. Mr. Gribble continues: 

“ He had his gallery and he played to it. There were present at 
the séance, not only Delphine Gay, but his wife, his two sons, his 
daughter, his devoted friend and idolater, Auguste Vacquerie, General 
Le Fl6, and some others. One has the impression, when reading the 
procés verbal of the séances, drawn up by Vacquerie, that the spirits 
of the celebrities were making haste to speak because Victor Hugo was 
listening. Chateaubriand led the train. ‘ The sea has been telling me 
about you’, he said; and when he was asked what he thought about 
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- of | Hugo’s ‘ Napoleon le Petit’, he answered ‘It stirs me to the very 
ing | marrow of my bones’. And then we read of messages from Racine 
icle | and Balzac: 
“ Balzac is asked: 
y by “* Are you satisfied with your novels?’ 
the “*They were at any rate the best that I was capable of writing. 
vay **Can you give us news of Alfred de Musset?’ 
tory ** Yes he is here with me. ’ 
nnis “* What is he doing? ’ 
the “* He is reading the novels that George Sand and Louise Colet are 
same | writing about him. ’ 
‘ions “Hugo’s remarks on the subject were found by his posthumous 
fact | editor, M. Gustave Simon, scrawled on the margin of one of his manu- 
,this | scripts. Inspiration, he said, had often been offered to him, and even 
1ever | lines of verse suggested, by those whose spirits his table had evoked ; but 
he had never availed himself of these promptings, leaving them to ‘ their 
Unknown Author.’ ‘I have never allowed myself to echo them,’ he 
lium, | wrote. ‘ I have always resisted their influence. The work of the human 
nown | brain ought to stand alone, and borrow nothing from these 
Roy | phenomena. ’ ” 
» and + * * * * 
doyle, 
tting To control the abuses attendant upon the practice of witchcraft, 
Ast), | the Government of Kenya has drafted an anti-witchcraft bill which will 
Lord | be known as the “ Witchcraft Ordinance, 1925.” The Bill provides 
for the punishment of “ any person who holds himself out as a witch- 
doctor able to cause fear, annoyance, or injury to another in mind, 
18th, | Person, or property, or who pretends to exercise any supernatural 
Emile | power, witchcraft, sorcery, or enchantment.” Even the possession of 
deals | charms is to be an offence punishable with a maximum sentence of one 
.annel | Year’s imprisonment, a fine of £50, and the confiscation of the charms. 
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* A Resident Magistrate, ” writing in the Manchester Daily Dispatch 
for June 17th says: 

“That the witch doctors themselves can work wonders cannot be 
denied by any who have lived in the hinterlands. I know of a stolen 
safe that was recovered through the agency of one at the cost of a 
bottle of whisky. 

** All the ‘ boys ’ on the station were assembled in a half-circle facing 
the witch doctor, who bade his assistant hang a pot of oil over a fire. 
While the oil was boiling, the old fellow made ‘ medicine’ in a calabash 
with herbs gathered from the bush. 

“When the mixture was ready, he took another bunch of green 
herbs, dipped in the mixture, and, with incantations, sprayed the 
boiling oil with it. whereupon a blue flame rose from the cauldron. 

** Then he threw some metal discs into the cauldron and called to the 
_ first ‘ boy’ to step forward. As he did so, the witch doctor dipped his 
own hand in the ‘ medicine, ’ and ‘plunged it into the boiling oil, whence 
he drew forth one of the metal dises, which he flung to the ‘ boy.’ 

“ Grinning, the latter caught it and at once popped it into his 
mouth. He let it remain sizzling there for a few moments, and then, 
apparently none the worse for the ordeal, spat it out and returned it 
to the witch doctor. 

“One after another the ‘ boys’ successfully underwent the test— 
all save four. In their case the metal stuck to their tongues and 
blistered their mouths horribly. They at once confessed their guilt and 
led the way to the bank of a river six miles distance, where they had 
hidden the safe. 

* With no mention of how they were induced to confess, they were 
sent down to the coast for trial, and duly sentenced. ” 


* * * * * 


An interesting paper on The Lure of Fortune-Telling by “ W.C.B.” 
appeared in the Birmingham Post for July 10th. The author reminds 
us that all prophecies are contingent. ‘“ No forecast of prosperity 
will prove correct unless we use the opportunities that come our way. ” 
He points out that the earliest records of the race are full of pre- 
visions, and that the practice will continue to the end of time. “ There 
is a fascination about fortune-telling which has enabled it to withstand 
the ridicule of philosophy and the remonstrance of religion. . . . The 
secret is human curiosity, the hunger to know the future, and the desire 
to find a warrant for expecting what we wish to happen. . . . Even the 
most sceptical cannot deny that at times the wizard tells us what we 
are going to do when we know we intend to do it. . . . This may be ex- 
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plained as an instance of unconscious thought-transference; it is 
certainly a warning that we may give ourselves away without uttering 
a word.” The author suggests that we should not tell our own fortunes 
because the bad signs that we should encounter would disturb our peace 
of mind: “ Take for instance, a planchette. We know that this simple 
toy can be manipulated to give answers that are desired by those who 
turn to it. Yet it is as dangerous as it is simple: it has an uncanny 
trick of writing words that one neither cares to read nor can easily for- 
get.” W.C.B.” concludes his paper by chiding us for our inconsis- 
tency. He says: 

“ But even if we believe in fortune-telling, we must confess that we 
are strangely inconsistent, for in spite of our curiosity to know what 
is going to happen, few of us genuinely wish to have our future revealed. 
If we knew that a fortune-teller could really predict tie disasters that 
may be in store for us, we should, for all our confidence in his, or her, 
powers, refuse to let those powers be exercised on our affairs. Looking 
back, we see that the troubles we have endured would have been in- 
tolerable if we had known them before they came; as for our joys, they 
have owed their chief delight to the fact that they were unexpected. 
Sober reflection brings us to the conclusion that the very uncertainty 


attaching to all human affairs gives a zest to life that we should entirely 
miss if we had the map of our future spread out before our eyes. In 
our sanest moments, when we remember how much necessarily depends 
upon our personal efforts, we lose our faith in fortune-tellers; we are 
glad to feel that our future, whether bright or dark, is hidden from us. 
Common sense is ever holding curiosity in check. ” 


* * * * * 


Not content with the acquisition of our rare books, pictures, and 
sporting championships, the Americans, I find, are importing our 
ghosts in large numbers. A well-known film company is now busily 
engaged in making a series of pictures depicting the best known legends 
of our historical castles and mansions. The commission for the work 
came from the United States, and is being executed by a British 
company. “ The White Lady” of Woodcroft Castle, Peterborough ; 
“The Dole of Bread” legend of Tichborne Castle, Hampshire; the 
Hampton Court ghosts; “ The Murder of Duncan ”, the Glamis Castle 
legend; and many other ghost stories—respectable on account of their 
antiquity—are being prepared. 
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“The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
wn touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


The Journal of the British Society for Psychical Research, for April, car- 
ries a letter by Dr. R. H. Thouless, Senior Lecturer on Psychology at the 
University of Manchester, in which some extremely valuable comment is made 
upon the Gilbert Murray telepathy report of a recent volume of the British 
Society’s Proceedings. It may be regarded as rather an epoch-making event 
when a gentleman of Dr. Thouless’s academic standing writes as he does on 
this subject; and we accordingly reproduce the more important passages of 
his communication : 

“ This hesitation [to believe in telepathy] deserves more attention than it 
commonly receives from the upholders of telepathy, for it springs from a 
well-founded dissatisfaction with the methods by which experiments in 
telepatliy are often carried out, and with the quality of evidence which is 
commonly regarded as sufficient. . . . It must be admitted that the con- 
tribution of laboratory psychologists to psychical research is not always very 
helpful. Too often it consists in prescribing arbitrary conditions under which 
the phenomena must take place if they are to be believed. . . . The cor- 
respondence which has already appeared in various papers on this subject has 
shown that most persons have already made up their minds as to which of 
these two explanations [telepathy or hyperesthesia, presumably an auditory 
one] is the true one, and that they are prepared to defend the explanation they 
have chosen with some heat. . . . What lines of evidence could lead us to 
make a decision between [these alternatives ?] ua 

“It is no sufficient evidence against the theory that the results were due 
to sound-waves too faint to produce sensations of sound, to say that sounds 
could only be interpreted by a person who was conscious of hearing them. 
, It is certain that a stimulus may be the starting point of a train of 
thought before it is strong enough to be perceptible, and . . . nothing but 
experiment can decide what limits this capacity has.” 

Dr. Thouless goes on to say that, esthetic or hyperesthetic, an experiment 
in audition ought to follow the law of inverse squares; and that, for all we 
know, telepathy may not follow this law. He might have been more emphatic 
here; he might have said that if telepathy occurs it is practically certain that 
it does not obey this law, and that it is, therefore, apparently not due to any 
radiation of energy into free space, at all. He suggests that attack upon the 
problem may most profitably be made here; if it can be shown that Professor 
Murray’s success does not fall off with distance as fast as it should under the 
laws of inverse squares, the strongest evidence will have been got that this 
success is due to something which we may properly call telepathy. And he 
concludes, “ by the ordinary methods of scientific research—isolation and in- 
dependent variation of all the conditions under which communication takes 
place—it should not be difficult to settle conclusively all the questions that are 
still in dispute.” The implied reproach of this statement is a very real one; 
we know of no attempt to do this perfectly obvious thing, to practice this per- 
fectly commonplace scientific procedure. 
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In the same issue of the British Journal there appears an article by Count 
Carl von Klinckowstrém, of Munich, on “ The Present Position of the Divin- 
ing Rod in Germany.” His thesis is that while in England, following Barrett’s 
work, the divining rod is regarded as a psychic phenomenon, in Germany it is 
thought to be essentially a matter of physico-physiological reflexes. In either 
event, there are three steps in the dowsing process: the hypothetical psychic 
or physical stimulus of the dowser, his (subconscious) reaction to this, and 
the interpretation of this reaction through the dowser. Count Klinckowstr6ém 
gives a careful analysis of the present state of German opinion on these 
points, with considerable citation of authority. 

The British Journal for May carries an interesting account of an appar- 
ently telepathic dream. There is likewise an article by Miss G. O. Tubby, 
describing certain difficulties of Dr. Hyslop, during his final illness, in re- 
calling and articulating proper names. Dr. Hyslop was entirely conscious of 
the fact that he knew the names he wanted to say, but either could not recall 
them or could not pronounce them. He regarded this curious difficulty which 
he was having with his own organism as indicative of the difficulty which an 
outside influence (e. g., a communicating spirit) might have in trying to 
express itself through another’s organism (e. g., the medium’s). A good deal 
of detail is given, though the report is a short one. 

In the same Journal for June, Dr. F. C. S. Schiller continues, very ably, 
the discussion begun by Dr. Thouless (vide supra). He concedes Messrs. Ray 
Lankester and bryan Donkin the privilege of disbelieving in telepathy, but 
demands that they concede the right to believe in it. He sees them as sur- 
vivals of ancient dogmatism in an age that has dethroned Newton for Einstein, 
and that declares a scientific doctrine to be a policy and not a creed. Coming 
to the matter of experimental control over the telepathic process, Dr. Schiller 
grants that it is a psychological one and therefore presumably not amenable 
to precise mechanical control; but he implies rather vigorously that we ought 
to hupe for the same degree of control that is exercised by a skilled player 
over his strokes at golf or tennis. He adopts the criticism of Sir Herbert 
Stephen to some degree; he admits that the best way to establish the truth of 
telepathy is to discover how to contro] the conditions of its occurrence, so as 
to render it useful; and he condemns Sir Herbert only for assuming that 


because thirty years of experimentation have not done this, it will never be 
done.—J. M. B. 


* 


* * 


* * 


* * 


“ Genuinely true ghost stories are hard to come by, as anyone who takes 
the trouble to track them to their origin may know. They have a way of 
becoming less convincing, less impressive, the nearer one draws to their 
source. Often enough they evaporate completely. A true ghost story, honestly 
told, always thrills; and some of the best I have found in books of travel and 
exploration, where the traveller, bent upon quite other matters and probably 
not even interested in other-worldly things, has come across a queer happen- 
ing and set it down honestly and faithfully. Having read several such experi- 
ences in books of this kind, I have jotted them down. They may interest 
others as they did me.” 

In such terms apologizes Mr. Algernon Blackwood for his compilation of 
“ Explorers’ Ghost Stories,” which he puts before the readers of the Occult 
Review for August. He emphasizes also that the narrators of these tales have 
been hard-headed men, men of courage and resource, “who have looked 
bright-eyed and without blinking in the face of danger.” When men of such 
stamp tell a queer story and vouch for its veracity, Mr. Blackwood finds it 
impressive. Not to rob one who goes to Mr. Blackwood’s text for whatever 
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of thrills it may contain, we merely list the sources which he cites for the 
tales which he repeats: 

Rex Clements; A Gypsy of the Horn, page 1209 ff. 

George D. Abraham, no title or page reference given. 

Capt. Gault MacGowan, F. R. G. S., no title or page reference. 

Commander H. G. Stoker, R. N.; Straws in the Wind, page 271. 

The Lure of the Labrador Wild, no author or page cited. 

Oscar Cook; Borneo, Stealer of Hearts, no page reference. 

Capt. A. W. Monckton; Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident 
Magistrate, page 109. 

In the same issue of the Occult Review ‘appears an article by Eva Martin, 
* Table-Turning Up-to-Date.” This is really a review of a recently published 
volume, Spielereien des Unterbewusstseins (Jests of the Subconscious), by 
Herr Victor Hollander, well known as a musical composer and director. The 
publisher is Reuss and Pollack, Berlin. Herr Hollander, as Secretary to the 
German Society of Scientific Occultism, hardly merits the harsh word he 
applies to himself in his subtitle, “ Experiences of a Layman.” Among the 
incidents which the reviewer selects for conspicuous display are the very wild 
behavior of a three-legged stool, standing on a larger table with hands of the 
sitters on it; the very amusing by-play between “ communicator” and sitters, 
alike with this instrument and others; extreme movement by a heavy oak table 
with only one hand on it; the delivery of an extraordinarily clever bit of 
doggerel on “Isms,” of which a rough translation concludes this notice; 
prompt information given about lost or mislaid articles; the identification, 
often through decidedly Delphic utterances, of wrapped objects presented to 
the entranced medium; etc., etc. 


Isms. 


When the wicked Rheumatism in the Organism sits, 
And the human Mechanism any Magnetism lacks; 

When is seen Idealism firmly ruling minds and wits, 
And outspoken Realism makes, with Cynicism, tracks; 


When is banished Hypnotism, yes, and Spiritism, too, 

And the craze for Mysticism brings Somnambulism through ; 
Then there is no Dualism that an Euphemism needs 

When men find that Optimism straight to Pessimism leads! 


* * * *x * * * 


The main steps in the investigation of a subject seem to be as follows: 
First, the facts; second, their explanation; and third, the utilization. The 
third step in this field leads into philosophy. (It seems also that all of us can 
readily define our position in the scale as being just ahead of the “too 
critical’ and just behind the “too credulous.”) M. Jean d’Ossau is evidently 
in the third stage of investigation, if his article in the February, 1925, number 
of Psychica on free will and determinism is an index. M. d’Ossau gives a 
critical discussion of the problem in relation to the spirit hypothesis. He 
discusses M. Allan Kardec’s view as given in his “ Livre de Esprits,” in which 
a distinction is made between the moral and the material life of man. The 
material actions may be determined but man is free in his moral life, according 
to Kardec. The fallacy of this theory is pointed by d’Ossau by showing that if 
the moral act cannot control] the material act, it is equally bound and deter- 
mined. He thinks it necessary to assume a God who can foresee all things 
but who allows us to act freely. In this he apparently disagrees with Bergson, 
to whom he refers very respectfully, who holds that it is impossible to fore- 
see an event originating in a free will. M. Bozzano’s conclusion on this 
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subiect is next discussed and criticized. His view seems to be summed up in 
the expression “ conditioned liberty”; that is, that we are limited in the main 
lines only. According to him, the phenomena of clairvoyance do not prove 
an inexorable decree; and if there is a determinism it is limited to the great 
changes of individuals and races. D’Ossau raises the question then, as to 
how it can be explained that an omniscient Providence issuing decrees cannot 
foresee the smaller “ accidents ” of our life, and the voluntary resolutions, but 
is limited to the great changes. This is the occasion for a reply by Prof. 
Bozzano in the March number of the same journal. A case of clairvoyance 
is cited in which a prediction was made. For a time it appeared that it 
would be carried out, but a decision of the individual concerned led to another 
course and the prediction failed. How well this illustration supports the “ con- 
ditioned liberty” proposition and answers d’Ossau’s criticism may not be 
discussed here, but it should be pointed out that this old battle ground of 
freedom vs. determinism disappears in the light of modern philosophy. 
Neither expression “ freedom” or “determinism” seems to suit in charact- 
erizing the processes involved in making a decision, and it is to this that the 
question, if there be any, must be brought for solution. 

A note in the February, 1925, number of Psychica contains the information 
that La Société d'Etudes Télépathiques founded by M. R. Warcollier in 1922, 
and with which transatlantic tests in telepathy were conducted by Dr. Gardner 
Murphy, has undergone dissolution, its committee having accepted the 
generous offer of Dr. Osty of becoming a department of the Institut 
Métapsychique International.—J. B. Rhine 


* * * * * * * 


Quest, for April, contains two items in the field of Psychical Research. 
There is contributed by S. Elizabeth Hall a critique of “the long withheld 
records of the remarkable series of table-turning sittings held at Victor Hugo’s 
house, in Jersey, between the years 1853 and 1855.” These have now been 
published (Chez Victor Hugo. Les Table Tournantes de Jersey. Procés- 
verbeaux des Séances présentés et commentés par Gustave Simon. Paris, 
Libraire Louis Conrad, 1923.) These records are distinguished from most 
others of the kind by the character of the sitters and, Miss Hall feels, by the 
nature of the scripts produced through the action of the table. An interesting 
feature of the sittings is the not infrequent arrival of some communicator 
announcing himself as an abstract idea, such as Death, Literary Criticism, The 
Novel, and Drama. Miss Hall finds the (French) poetry contributed by 
* Shakespeare ” fine, but bearing no resemblance to that of the Bard of Avon. 
Aeschylus was among those present and dictating poetry. Moliere came and 
required to be interrogated in verse. This is strangely reminiscent of prac- 
tice among mediums of a decidedly lower type than one would have looked for 
in this distinguished company; and it leaves one puzzled whether to revise 
one’s estimate of the mental caliber of Hugo and his circle, or to reopen one’s 
judgment against the ignorant persons of the present day who present “ com- 
munications” from Washington, Lincoln and Roosevelt in the language of 
the kindergarten or of the madhouse. Perhaps Miss Hall meets this difficulty 
as well as it can be met when she says: “ Whatever conclusion in regard to 
the value of the script be drawn, it cannot, I think, be denied that, consider- 
ing the undoubted good faith and high intelligence of the sitters, the nature 
of the subjects dealt with and the arresting character of many of the replies, 
these records are among the most interesting examples of communication from 
the unknown, whether within or without ourselves, that have yet seen the 
light.” The italics are the reviewer’s. 

The same number of Quest carries an article by H. A. Dallas, under the 
title “ The Bearing of Psychical Research on Science and Religion.” The 
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spirit of this contribution is an admirable one, but for present purposes need 
be indicated only by a reproduction of the author’s opening paragraphs: 

“Some years ago I| talked to a doctor of science about psychical phe- 
nomena. He said, in effect: ‘If we are to believe in these phenomena, we 
shall be back in the age of superstition, in Bedlam—a condition in which 
there is no order in the universe.’ 

“T replied: ‘ Not at all; these occurrences are as much under law as normal 
phenomena; only we do not yet understand what are the laws that govern 
them.’ He responded more favorably. I think he saw that from this point 
of view the recognition of the supernormal phenomena for which psychical 
research has accumulated evidence, does not involve anything inconsistent 
with the evidence for the Orderliness of the Universe amassed by the patient 
research of faithful students of Nature.”—J. M. B. 

* * * * * * * 


The reminiscences of a pioneer are always interesting. Those of the late 
Camille Flammarion are especially so, in view of the long span of years over 
which they are made. In the March, 1925, number of La Revue Spirite he 
gives some of the causes of his own early belief in the reality of spiritistic 
phenomena and some reminiscences of the history of Spiritism. He produces 
a letter which he wrote to the committee of the London Dialectical Society 
appointed in 1869 to investigate psychic phenomena, in response to inquiry 
by the committee as to the methods employed by him in his personal investi- 
gations. In this letter, written in 1870, when Sir William Crookes as well as 
the other members were still entirely skeptical, Flammarion states his own 
decided belief in the reality of certain types of phenomena, and his pleasure 
in the fact that an investigation is going to be made by the Society, etc. 
He associates denial of the genuine occurrence of psychic evidences with igno- 
rance on the subject. He points out that the widespread distribution of the 
phenomena over the earth is in itself sufficient to arouse the interest of the 
impartial investigator. The letter ends with a philosophical coordination of 
the results of investigation in this field with the evidences from astronomy 
and physics, all looked upon as natural and all viewed in the same manner. 

There are three instances given which affected his own early belief. The 
first case of psychic phenomena which came to him well enough authenti- 
cated to be convincing was that of M. Jean Best, who when a small child had 
had the apparition of his absent mother appear to him at the day and hour of 
her death, which had occurred, unknown to him, at another place. 

Another incident most convincing to Flammarion was that of the appari- 
tion of Marshall Junot, of Napoleon’s army, to his wife six days before his 
death, but following an accident. She did not know of his location or condi- 
tion at the time. He appeared to her as he was at the time, with the broken 
leg, yet limped around the room. The third incident related by F. as authenti- 
cated sufficiently to be convincing to him, was that of General Thiébault. The 
General and his brother had arranged that one should come to the other to say 
farewell when he was killed. The General received the farewell of his 
brother and twenty days later learned that his brother, in the service of 
Russia, had been killed at the hour in which he had received the message in 
France.—l,. E. Rhine, Ph. D. 

* * * * * * * 

Writing in The Open Court, for March, under the title, “ A Glimpse at 
Spiritualism,” Mr. John J. Birch has produced a document that calls for 
notice here by mere virtue of its utterly vicious and specious character. The 
author attempts to provide a sweeping indictment of psychic phenomena and 
of the religion based on them. He does this in thoroughgoing style, and con- 
tinues with all the other specific and general displays of ignorance and preju- 
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dice which one learns to expect in an essay of this character. He is aware of 
the historical similarity between the psychic phenomena of modern and those 
of ancient times, and he is aware of the obscenities practiced under this cover 
in ancient times. He is aware of the moral and physical subjugation of the 
masses in India, and of the various cults of mysticism which prosper there. 
He has apparently read Jastrow’s Psychology of Deception, and has made it 
his own without the formality of acknowledgment; and he is very well aware 
of the occurrence of illusions and delusions in the normal every-day life of 
the average person, and of their prevalence in normal every-day life as one 
descends in the scale of intelligence. He is aware of the fact that against 
many mediums whose manifestations have withstood the severest criticism at 
times, there have at other times been brought well-founded charges of fraud. 
He seems to have some glimmering even of the conjuring modus operandi for 
séance frauds—he even understands that a clandestine entrance from behind 
into the cabinet is a great aid in the production of faked materializations. As 
the climax of the tale, he was personally acquainted with a medium who as 
good as confessed to him that she was a fraud. With all this wealth of 
material to work-with, it will be easily understood that he makes a case against 
spiritualism and psychic research that is blacker than blackness personified. 
For one whose good nature is equal to the strain, his article is well worth 
reading, just as a curiosity of nature—as a phenomenon of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. Or is it normal? Only a census could answeg the query. 

That all persons who attempt to deal with the phenomena of psychic 
research in the columns of this journal, “ devoted to the science of religion, 
the religion of science, and the extension of the religious-parliament idea” 
(the hyphen is our own contribution toward clear statement), are neither 
prejudiced nor ignorant, is demonstrated by Mr. Victor S. Yarros in the April 
issue. Writing under the doubt-breeding title, “ Telepathy—Science and 
Mysticism,” he conspicuously fails to make good the threat of his headline; 
for he sets himself merely the light task of calling to his readers’ attention 
the occurrence of telepathy, which he concedes to be practically established, 
and the “vital and important truths’’ which its further investigation “ is 
bound to yield, while stimulating research in various further directions.” The 
article is commonplace in that there is no suggestion in it of any viewpoint in 
the least degree new, nor any new and effective presentation of old view- 
points. But here perhaps we are attributing to the readers of The Open 


Court the same knowledge of the field of Psychic Research that is possessed 
by members of the A. S. P. R.!—J. M. B. 


* * * * * * * 


Two Worlds, for April 10, gives an account of a physical séance through 
the mediumship of Mr. R. P. Bostock, of Runcorn, England, held March 27, 
1925, before eighteen sitters. The medium was tied in his chair and the ropes 
sealed; the account, of course, does not give any evidence whether this was 
adequately done or not. The séance paraphernalia were examined by the sit- 
ters and pronounced satisfactory. The séance action, described in some detail, 
was a very rapid and high-pitched complex of telekinesis and apparent apports, 
including the traditional removal of the medium’s waistcoat from under his 
coat and its transfer to the next room. The statement is made that a language 
spoken by one of the spirit guides was recognized by two sitters as Hindustani. 

A small item in the same journal, for May 15, is extremely interesting. At 
a platform demonstration of clairvoyance, the medium, a lady, described one 
of the visitant “spirits” as clothed in certain regalia, recognized by three 
members of the audience as pertaining to a secret society open to men only. 
In the course of the description, the clairvoyant “ automatically and uncon- 
sciously ” made three signs pertaining to three degrees of that order; and the 
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secrecy of the order is guarded with such care that this was regarded as a 
convincing demonstration by half a dozen members present. 

Some of the details of the Northcliffe messages, which are arousing so 
much interest in England today, are given in Two Worlds of May 22. 

Under date of June 19, we read in the same columns an account of a series 
of physical séances with Mr. James T. Lewis, of South Wales. This comes 
closer to defining the conditions of the sitting than does the story in a previous 
issue (vide supra) ; unless it is in error in several fundamentals, the medium- 
ship must necessarily be genuine and of some importance. 


* * * * * * * 


Harbinger of Light, April issue, in discoursing upon the traditional unwil- 
lingness of a certain type of investigator to grant the validity of phenomena, 
quotes an article by a prominent investigator, appearing in a prominent 
American monthly of popular scientific pretensions. The gentleman in ques- 
tion was describing certain experiences which he felt himself unable to explain 
away; and one of these had to do with a levitating table. His report is 
couched in the words: “ To crown all—shall I blush to confess it?—I saw the 
table lift on one side and come down with a bang.” The Harbinger rather 
pointedly inquires whether the gentleman was blushing because he was not 
able to convince himself that the thing had not occurred, or whether the blush 
were on behalf of nature, that she should indulge in phenomena not recog- 
nized by the dictum of science? 

The June issue of the Harbinger chronicles two very baffling instances of 
apparent psychic photography, one from New Zealand and one from Adelaide. 
In both instances the “psychic extra” appeared on a film exposed by an 
amateur, without thought of getting supernormal results; in both instances 
there has been a recognition of the extra which, if accepted at its face value, 
precludes the idea of accident through double exposure or renovated film; and 
in both instances photographic expert authority professes itself unable to 
explain the extra away. 

* * * * * 


Prof. Bozzano gives, in Luce e Ombra of January, 1925, a critical discussion 
of the experiments of Prof. De Szmurlo published previously in the same 
journal, in which De Szmurlo had tested the effect, on the phenomena, of the 
joint operation of two or more mediums. He had found that as a rule he 
obtained greater intensity of phenomena at a distance, with a diminution 
or total cessation upon the approach of the mediums to one another. Boz- 
zano points out that such experiments and conclusions had already been made 
and refers to “ Modern American Spiritualism” by Emma Hardinge-Britten. 
He cites some of his own investigations leading to the same conclusions. 
He thinks that when two mediums are in close proximity their force is not 
added but subtracted. Mr. Bird tells us of similar indications in the Margery 
séances.—J. B. Rhine. 

* * * * * * 


“Notes by the Way,” a regular feature of the Quarterly Journal of the 
British College of Psychic Science, contains a most amusing mis-statement to 
the effect that Mr. Malcolm Bird now occupies the position of research officer 
of the Boston Society (for Psychical Research). We hope the Boston So- 
ciety’s membership will join Mr. Bird in his appreciation of this monumental 
blunder! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Company of Avalon. A Study of the Script of Brother Symon, Sub- 
Prior of Winchester Abbey in the Time of King Stephen. By F. Bric 
Bonv. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1924. Pp. 159. 


The well-known archeologist, author and editor offers to the public under 
this somewhat cryptic title another book which may be regarded as supple- 
mentary to “ The Gate of Remembrance.” ‘This book, as well as the earlier 
one, will have chief interest for archeologists, church historians, and students 
of automatic phenomena. This book also will make a strong appeal to The- 
osophists and all believers in reincarnation. It is based on two series of scripts 
received from other sources since “ The Gate of Remembrance” was written, 
and continues the revelation of historical, biographical and architectural data 
therein contained regarding Glastonbury Abbey. Mr. Bond for many years, 
and until 1921, was director of excavations at Glastonbury Abbey for the Som- 
erset Archeological Society. Some of the most important discoveries made 
here were revealed in advance through automatic writing, by the hand of Mr. 
Alleyne. These scripts, which purported to be messages from the monks who 
lived in the Abbey in the twelfth century, were published in “ The Gate of 
Remembrance,” while the results of the excavations, without any reference to 
the scripts, were published in the Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological 
Society. 

It appears that the Directors of the Society did not appreciate the psychic 
aid thus rendered, and the excavations under Mr. Bond were consequently 
discontinued. Notwithstanding this interruption the scripts contained in the 
present collection have already been partially verified by the excavations made 
since they were received. These scripts also purport to come from the Glas- 
tonbury monks of the twelfth century acting as a group of communicators 
calling themselves “ The Company of Avalon.” 

The messages and diagrams on which the present book was based were 
received from two or three independent automatic sources. First: S., a 
stranger to the author and to Glastonbury, having received the messages 
without understanding them, sent them to him because she knew his connection 
with the work. She had read superficially “ The Gate of Remembrance.” 
Second: Philip Lloyd, an American friend of Mr. Bond, who is also known 
by the A. S. P. R., received automatically through his own hand parallel, con- 
firmatory and supplementary messages. Third: Mrs. Travers-Smith, the 
literary psychic, who received the Oscar Wilde scripts, confirmed both of these 
sources by messages received through her own hand when Mr. Bond was a 
sitter. The three automatists were far separated and strangers to one another. 
It is evident that the task of those who would explain such phenomena on the 
theory of telepathy is becoming increasingly difficult and complex. 

A part of the messages contained in this book have already been verified, 
other parts are to be investigated, and some parts, in the nature of the case, 
cannot be absolutely verified in this world. 

In the latter group by far the most interesting and original are the oft- 
repeated but incidental statements that S., the automatist, is the reincarnation 
of Symon—one of the Glastonbury monks of the twelfth century. After 
various messages to this effect had been received through S., a sheet of paper 
‘or another message was provided, .Dec. 2, 1921, bearing the request for “ any 
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teaching on reincarnation which the Brethren of Avalon may be permitted 
to give.’ 

The reply to this came without delay and to the-length of about 1,100 
words. We quote: “ Not alle soules again to erthe from us goe. Manie learne 
here, and in regions we see afar. Soe it is parte of a planne soegrete that wee 
cann of it ne see alle. neither have wee speche nor language of itt to speke. 
Wayte patiently, brethren, and alle schal ye knowe. Somewhat now more than 
many do ye knowe. See yatt by ryghte-doing and love-worthie charitie ye 
showe that chaine holdeth.” 

“Yet of this be sure: nought is wasted ... fear not, and question not 
deeply of these thynges of Godde which be hard for us to look into—how 
then for thee?” 

“But love all beautie and goode; all fayre thynges that Godde hath made: 
and serve thy brethren. Wee thy brethren greet ye and wish ye peace.” 

“YE CoMPANIE OF AVALON.” 

The writing of the scripts contained in this volume was under quite differ- 
ent conditions from those which obtained in the production of the scripts 
previously published. The basis of “The Gate of Remembrance” was script 
whose automatic production seemed to be dependent upon the present and 
joint intent of two persons engaged, one as amanuensis, and the other as a 
colleague animated by a consistent wish to obtain the sort of knowledge which 
was thereupon manifest in the writings produced. No similar script has been 
obtained by the automatist, Mr. Bond states, either solus or with others. 

In the production of the present collection of script the lady medium, 
writing alone, never had the wish or intention of producing such messages on 
a subject unknown to her. The author’s preface, to which we are indebted 
for these facts, also states that among the scripts from which these were 
selected are some which relate to the coming of the first missionaries to 
Britain, chief of whom was Joseph of Arimathea, the traditional founder of 


Glastonbury in the year a. p. 68. Parallel scripts written jointly by the hands - 


of Philip Lloyd and one of his friends, were published in part in the English 
quarterly, Psychic Science, for July, 1923, and since republished in pamphlet 
form. The communicating intelligence for these scripts was evidently a 
linguist well acquainted with obscure documents in different languages to 
which he makes specific reference. It is a pleasure to have another-world 
message cite known authorities, Latin, Gaelic, old Persian and Anglo-Saxon. 
through whose manuscripts certain statements can be verified. Messages 
through some automatists give no means of verification; they are about as 
useful as a map without points of connection. <A scholarly communicator 
accustomed to library work is one to be encouraged. We hope to see more of 
this work of Mr. Bond, and particularly of Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Bond is very 
much interested in the occult and the mystical. Any needless mixing of these 


elements with archeology and history does not enhance the value of such 
a book.—Gerorcr H. JOHNsoN. 


Stella C. By Harry Price. London, Hurst & Blackett, Ltd., 1925. Pp. 102. 

The full text of this report, with the illustrations and tables, was originally 
published in the Journal A. S. P. R., May, 1924, but our readers will be 
interested to know that it is now available in a bound volume with a fore- 


word by C. R. Haines and a preface by the author. A useful index has 
also been added. 


In the preface Mr. Price writes: 

“The outstanding results of our experiments prove concusively that 
thermal changes in the atmosphere take place in the vicinity of some 
mediums during strong psychic manifestations. There in no question 
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of mal-observation, error, or fraud involved. The drop in temperature has 
been demonstrated again and again by Negretti and Zambra’s instruments 
supported by the visual evidence of many observers. Speaking as a life-long 
student of frauduleht or pseudo-psychic phenomena, I emphatically state that 
it is an utter impossibility to produce an artificial lowering of the temperature 
in an apartment under the conditions obtaining at our séances, without elabor- 
ate and costly machinery. ... The data secured at the Stella experiments 
should prove invaluable for future investigators; because, Sir William F. 
Barrett, F. R. S., remarks, in writing to me on the subject: “ Your obser- 
vations on temperature open up an entirely new field of enquiry.” ... 

“T will here inform my readers that there is being established in London 
a National Laboratory of Psychical Research where, by continual experiment 
with suitable mediums, it is hoped to discover the laws governing psychic 
phenomena. The Laboratory will be conducted on purely scientific lines, and 
every instrument capable of recording or demonstrating the various phases 
of physical phenomena will be installed.” 

After this publication every séance room should be provided with a suitable 
thermometer, and the verified readings of it made a part of the records of 
all psycho-physical phenomena.—G. H. J. 


Consciousness, Life, and the Fourth Dimension. By RicHarp Er1ksEn, Pu.D. 
Pp. 213. 1923. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 


In this book Dr. Eriksen, who is lecturer on philosophy on the University 
of Christiania, has made a noteworthy contribution to the subject of relativity. 
In explaining his purpose he states, “ To understand the special part played 
by space and time in the physical world we must for the sake of comparison 
have some idea of the part they play in the world considered as subjective; 
the world of psychic processes and thought. The problem of space and time 
is thus connected with consciousness or the relation between object and 
subject.” 

The book is not easy to read, but it should be appreciated by the students 
of Kant’s Pure Reason and Einstein’s Relativity. Of the latter he gives a 
simple explanation when simplicity is particularly needed. He writes: “ Ac- 
cording to Einstein the world-space has a slight positive measure of curvature, 
which might be compared with the physical plane of the earth upon which we 
live. If the distance from gravitating masses is long, the world-space has a 
tendency to become perfectly euclidic. But in the vicinity of gravitating 


masses, it has a curvature which corresponds to the gravitative force of the 
masses in. question.”—G, H. J. 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. May, 1925. Pp. 289-411. 


This number, Part XCIV, of the Proceedings of the English 7 
is devoted to An Introductory Study of Hypnagogic Phenomena, by F. E. 
Leaning. The carefully prepared monograph is an excellent example of 
how such work should be done. The author does not claim to make a 
contribution to the subject in the way of personal experiences, observa- 
tions, or theory; but the study as a whole is so comprehensive and 
impartial that hereafter any writer of a text book on psychics might 
use it exclusively as his authority on this particular subject, which lies 
in the mysterious zone between physiology and psychics, and is claimed 
by neither. Mrs. Leaning has divided her discussion into twenty sections 
with two appendixes. Definitions and data are followed by a comparison with 
crystal vision, theory, and explanations, bibliography, and so forth—G. H. J. 
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The A BC of Atoms. By Bertranp Russew.. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1923. Pp. 175. 

This little manual will be intensely interesting to studious minds who take 
the universe seriously as a subiect of study. The specific subject matter is 
directly related to psychology and philosophy only through its connection with 
relativity, but it throws a strong light on the transmutation of the metals and 
other physical occult phenomena. It is a good book to read in connection with 
Besant’s “ Occult Chemistry,” not because they are alike in anything but the 
subject, but because they are opposites in their methods. It might be impos- 
sible to find two other small books on such a small subject as atoms which so 


strikingly illustrates the difference between the scientific and the intuitional 
methods.—G. H. J 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mededeelingen der Studievereeniging voor “ Psychical Research,” nine vol- 
umes, 1921-1925. Presented by the Dutch Society for Psychical Research. 
Doel en Middelen Eciner Studievereeniging voor “ Psychical Research,” by 
past a HeyMaAns. Presented by the Dutch Society for Psychical 
esearch, 


Proceedings of Society for Psychical Research, 1897-1903. File presented by 
Mr. E. T. Brewster, Andover, Massachusetts. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


(For Publication and Research) 


$2,786.58 


—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 


—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “ Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 
—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 


Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 
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